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57 PREFACE 

Ce 
Tue desirability of a study of ancient history as a preliminary 
to the study of British or European history is probably now 
recognized by most teachers. Without such a study the 
pupil’s historical outlook will suffer from two main defects. 
First, he will have no real starting-point for the understand- 
ing of British history. Stonehenge will remain a mystery 
(more, that is to say, than it is to the experts!) ; the Phoeni- 
cians will appear as a people coming ‘out of the blue’ 
and vanishing to trade with nameless peoples more unex- 
plained than they themselves; while Julius Caesar will be 
little more than a date, and Rome little more than a name. 
Secondly, he will suffer from a lack of perspective in his 
knowledge of the history of mankind and the development of 
civilization. In these days of modern studies and modern 
progress, it is essential that the debt we owe to the ancients 
should not be overlooked, and the value of their pioneer work 
and their achievements in art and literature should be 
recognized. 

The amount of time given to ancient history will vary 
considerably, depending upon such factors as the interests 
of the teacher and the necessity of reaching the examination 
period soon enough for adequate treatment. It is hoped that 
this book will be found useful either as a text-book for those 
who intend to spend two terms or a year on the subject, or 
as a teacher’s book where the teacher can afford less time 
and prefers to treat the subject orally. 

The main features of the book are as follows: 

It covers the history of the Near East and the Mediter- 
ranean World from the earliest times to the fall of Rome in 
A.D. 476, wherever possible linking up the activities of man- 
kind in these regions with the ‘dawn of history’ in our own 
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The emphasis is laid throughout upon the growth of 
man’s activities and the development of civilization. This has 
not by any means resulted in ‘political’ events being neg- — 
lected ; but the rise and fall of empires and the changing face 
of political boundaries have been treated simply, and only 
where they have had important and lasting effects. ‘This 
has left ample space for the treatment of such subjects as the 
invention of the early crafts and writing, and the develop- 
ment of languages, literature, art, science, religion, and 
so on. 

The book has been written with the appeal to the child 
kept constantly in view. The language is simple but not 
childish, although the inclusion of some difficult names is 
unavoidable. The chapters are divided into sections. There 
are many ancient stories, legends, and myths to stimulate 
the child’s interest and imagination, and there are numerous 
illustrations, maps, and time-charts to appeal to his visual 
sense. 

Lastly, the needs of the class-room have not been neglected. 
There is a key to the pronunciation of the more difficult 
proper names and words, while questions and exercises are 
given at the end of each chapter. At the end of certain chap- 
ters are also given summaries of the contributions to civiliza- 
tion of the peoples previously described. These should be of 
help, not only to the pupil, but also to the teacher in the 
preparation of oral lessons. 

I am indebted to my father for reading through the 
proofs with the practised eye of a lifelong compositor, and to 
Mr John Lord for valuable advice in revising the proofs. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


What is History ? 


BEFORE beginning to study the history of man, you will 
want to know exactly what is meant by the word ‘history.’ 
Briefly stated, it can be said to mean an account or record of 
the past. 

Every person has a history. In the case of, say, a boy of 
ten or eleven years of age, you can include in his history an 
account of his parents, when and where he went to school, 
what he did (or perhaps failed to do) when he got there, 
what his hobbies were, and many other things. 

The more people you deal with and the farther back you 
go, the more facts and events you will have to take into 
account. Even in the case of a boy of ten, you could not 
possibly write down everything that has ever happened to him 
or that he has thought or said or done. You would have to 
pick out what you thought were the most important facts. 
Still more must you do this in writing the history of millions 
of men and women over a space of many thousands of years. 
Most of these men and women will not be mentioned at all; 
they and their lives will not be written down, although they 
were important to the people themselves at the time. They 
must be taken into account, however, even if their individual 
lives are not dealt with. In addition, some men and women 
will have done important things, for which they deserve to 
be mentioned by name. Such people will be not only, or 
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even Chiefly, the great warriors and soldiers of the past, but 
will include those who have helped to build up the present 
civilization of the world. Civilization means the art of living 
peacefully together with all those things that make life 
comfortable, beautiful, and noble. 

One more fact must be borne in mind. If a boy had to 
tell his own life’s history, he would do it much better if he 
showed how one thing led to another. He might show, for 
instance, how the fact that his father was a keen sportsman 
and had provided him with cricket materials and a pitch 
in the garden had helped him to get into the school eleven. 
It is the same with mankind as a whole. One thing causes, 
or helps to cause, another; and history becomes much more 
interesting and easy to understand if we arrange events so 
as to see how they lead from one to another. With so many 
events and human beings to deal with, however, it is often 
not possible to do this with certainty, and then we must be 
content to get near to the truth. 

We can now say more fully what we mean by ‘history.’ 
We mean the story of the past, both of ordinary people and 
those famous in peace and war, with the events arranged in 
order of their happening and so as to show, where possible, 
how one thing helped to lead to another. 


The Value of History 


Many of you will wonder what use there is in reading about 
the past. It really can be very valuable if you study it in the 
right way. It should help you to understand things better 
and widen your outlook. If you know how something has 
grown up from early times, you can understand it much 
better in your own time. It should also be fascinating to 
follow out, even though it is only in a book, the story of what 
men have done in the past. It is as if you were put in the 
position of a person who had lived from the earliest times up 
to the present day and had been able to see the whole story 
of mankind up to your own time. Because you will have seen 
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the struggles and efforts of men in times gone by to invent 
and discover things and so improve the lives of others, you 
will realize more fully the value of things round you, and 
will perhaps be inspired to try and improve them yourself 
in later years. In that case, your study of the past will cer- 
tainly not have been wasted. 


How Time is reckoned 


In history the reckoning of time is very important, as it 
is by this means that we can definitely say that one event 
came before or after another. The commonest unit of time 
we shall have to deal with is the year. This is really the time 
it takes for the earth to go once completely round thesun. 
A hundred years make a century, while the year itself is 
split up into months, weeks, days, etc. 

Try to work out a few exercises to obtain an idea of how 
long certain times are. 

Draw a line an inch long, and let this stand for ten years. 
(This will be roughly your age, so you will be able to com- 
pare other lines with your inch.) Now draw a line standing 
for one hundred years, or a century. How long is it? 

That was easy. Now take a thousand years. ‘This line 
will be too long to draw, but you can work out how long it 
should be. It should come to 8 ft 4 in. 

Now let us get an idea of the lengths of certain lines stand- 
ing for far-off events in man’s history. We will take just two. 

Real men first appeared upon this world about 35,000 
years ago. Civilization began in Egypt about 6,000 years 
ago. How long would lines be from these events to the 
present day, if your life of ten years were represented by 
an inch? If you worked them out correctly, you would find 
that the line from man’s first appearance would be nearly 
300 ft long, while that from the beginning of civilization in 
Egypt would be 50 ft. Try to think of objects of these lengths, 
and compare them in your mind with the inch of your own 
life. 
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Nowadays we reckon time from the birth of Christ, which 
we regard as having taken place in the year o. Years before 
that date are written B.c. (before Christ); years after that 
date are written A.D. (Anno Domini, which is Latin for “In 
the year of our Lord”). Of course, this method could not 
have been used before Christ was born. People used dif- 
ferent ways then, dating their years by lines of kings ruling 
at the time, or by events of great importance in their history, 
such as the founding of their city. In most cases it has been 
possible to change these dates into our own way of reckoning 
from the birth of Christ. 

There is one more fact about the reckoning of time which 
you must understand. We, who live in the year nineteen 
hundred and something, say we live in the twentieth cen- 
tury. How does this come about? It is quite easy to see if 
you look at it in the following way : 


From the year 0 to 100 is the first century B.C. or A.D. 
ose) bP) 99 100 9) 200 93 second 39 29 39 bie) 
bP) be) >) 200 99 300 99 third 33 be) bP) 39 


That means that the year 67 is in the first century, the 
year 167 is in the second century, the year 267 is in the third 
century. From this you can see why the year nineteen 
hundred and something is in the twentieth century. Notice 
that for this purpose it does not matter whether the century 
you are thinking of is before or after the birth of Christ. 

You are now ready to begin your study of the history of 
man, first of all in prehistoric times (which means before 
there were any written records of man’s activities), and then 
later, after the art of writing had been invented and we get 
fuller accounts of what man was doing. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1. What do you think is the value of history? Think of some 
person you know whose life-story helps you to understand him 
better. 
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2. Using the scale 1 in. = 1000 years, draw a line representing 
6000 years. Then mark on it approximately the years— 


4000 B.c. (the beginning of civilization in Egypt) 
A.D. 476 (the fall of Rome) 

A.D. 1492 (the discovery of America by Columbus) 
The present day. 


Then label the years 4000 B.c. to A.D. 476 ANCIENT TIMES; 
the years A.D. 476 to A.D. 1492 THE Mrppie Acss; the years 
1492 to the present day THe MoperN Wor Lp. 

3. In what centuries do the following dates occur: 2090 B.c., 
490 B.C., A.D. 43, A.D. 1066? Write down any year in each of 
the following centuries: 1st century B.c., 5th century a.D., 
1gth century A.p. 


PARC 
PREHISTORIC TIMES 


CHAPTER II 
EARLY MAN 


The Making of the World 


In the heavens you can see two kinds of objects: the fixed 
stars and the planets. The former hardly alter their relative 
positions, while the latter (such as Mars and Venus) move 
across the sky according to certain laws, and do not keep in 
position with the stars. Our own earth is one of these planets, 
while the sun is one of the fixed stars, only ever so much 
nearer to us than the rest. 

How and when the earth was formed is not known for 
certain. Astronomers think it was hundreds of millions, or 
even several thousand millions, of years ago. They also 
think that the earth and other planets were parts of the sun 
which were thrown off as it whirled round in space. All the 
planets still revolve round the sun, as they did when they first 
became detached. As far as we know, however, ours is the 
only planet which has life upon it, although you can read 
fascinating stories of the men that are thought by some to 
live on the planet Mars. 


The Appearance of Life 


As the earth cooled, the first signs of life appeared. But 
for over one-half of its history, the earth was probably too 
hot to support any life at all, and when life did appear it 
consisted of small, single cells, living in the warm water, 
rather like the scum which you can find in pools and ditches 
at the present day. 


18 
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Very gradually, over many millions of years, life took on 
different shapes and forms. Animals grew bigger and began 
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to live on land—at first for only a part of their time, like the 
modern frog, and later for their whole lives. Huge forests 
grew up amid the hot swamps which covered the face of the 
earth; these forests are still with us, only in a far different 
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form, as they have gone to make the coal which heats our 
houses and drives our machines. Then bigger animals 
appeared—huge reptiles over a hundred feet long, but with 
very small brains—while in the sky could be seen the first 
birds—flying-dragons with long, sharp beaks and wicked 
eyes. , 
We are getting nearer to our own times now. Smaller 
= : animals with large brains be- 
gan to drive out the huge, 
small-brained reptiles. These 
smaller animals werestne 
ancestors of some of the animals 
of to-day—the elephant, tiger, 
horse, and dog. The earth, too, 
grew colder and killed off 
many of the earlier plants and 
animals: These wemem ie 
NEANDERTHAL Skutt From famous Ice Ages, when during 
a Jee tee: oe four periods the earth was in 
the grip of “Jack =P yospaen 
these Ice Ages we find the first traces of man. 

At the end of the book you will find a time-chart showing 
when these early forms of life existed. It is called the 
“Record of the Rocks,” because most of what we know 
about these times comes from the fossils, or preserved 
bones, that are sometimes found in rocks of different ages. 





The First Men 


The first creatures that really resembled men appeared 
about 600,000 years ago. We do not know very much about 
them, as only a few remains, like skulls, have been dis- 
covered. 

The oldest of these was found in Java, an island in the 
East Indies, while others have been found at Piltdown, in 
Sussex, and at Heidelberg and Neanderthal, in Germany. 
It is thought, from the very narrow shape of the jaws, that 
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these early creatures could not speak, as we understand the 
word. But they could probably light fires, as ashes have been 
discovered along with their remains. They also made rough 
stone implements, which we call ‘eoliths,’ or ‘dawn-stones.’ 









SAIS eS 


He 





PREHISTORIC STONE IMPLEMENTS 
it Eolith, or ‘Dawn-stone.’ 


2 Palaeolithic Fist-hatchet. 

3 Neolithic Axe-head. 
The suffix ‘lith*® comes from a Greek word meaning 
‘stone.’ 

These early creatures were not true men, however, as their 
skulls partly resemble those of apes. The first real men 
appeared about 35,000 years ago, and must have driven 
out the earlier creatures. From their time onward the his- 
tory of man goes forward without any interruption. 


How Man’s History is divided 


Man’s history from his first appearance to the present 
day is divided according to the material from which he 
made his weapons and tools. Primitive man made his im- 
plements from stone, modern man makes them from metal. 
Hence the two chief stages in man’s history are known as, 
first, the Stone Age, and, secondly, the Age of Metal. But 
there have been different ways of preparing the stone for 
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use, and in more modern times different metals have been 
principally used by man at different times. We can there- 
fore divide the history of man still further. 


The Stone Age includes: 
(1) The Old Stone or Palaeolithic Age, when the 
stone implements were very rough. 
(2) The New Stone or Neolithic Age, when men 
prepared much better stone implements. 


The Age of Metal includes: 

(1) The Bronze Age, when man found out how to 
use copper hardened by mixing with it some tin. Such 
a mixture, or alloy, is called bronze. 

(2) The Iron Age, when iron was found to be better 
than bronze for most purposes. We ourselves live in the 
Iron Age, though much of our iron is made into steel 
before using, and of course we use many other metals 
for different purposes. 


You must always bear in mind that these changes came 
about very gradually, and that they usually appeared in 
some parts of the world long before they spread to others. 
If you study the time-chart at the end of the book, you will 
see how mankind has progressed from the Palaeolithic Age 
to the present day. 


The Palaeolithic or Old Stone Age 

The earliest men lived in a very dangerous and exciting 
world. The huge lizards of the Age of Reptiles had dis- 
appeared long ago, but there were many other strange and 
fearsome animals, some of which have likewise ceased to 
exist In our own time. The wild horse, the woolly rhinoceros, 
the huge mammoth (an ancestor of the modern elephant), 
the reindeer, and the sabre-toothed tiger with its two large 
prong-shaped teeth—these were some of man’s enemies. 
But man had one outstanding advantage: his brain was 
larger than that of any other animal. It was that which 
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enabled him to make fires, to lay traps for wild animals, and 
to chip out rough weapons. It is that which has enabled 
him to build up modern civilization. 3 

The men of the Old Stone Age used pieces of stone or 
flint as their weapons and tools. ‘They could only chip them 
with another stone into the shapes they wanted, so that their 
implements were very rough indeed. The fist-hatchet was 
one of the commonest. This was a flint narrow at one end 
and broad at the other. The narrow end was usually held 
in the hand, and the broad end was sharpened for striking 
the object. As time went on man’s implements became more 
suited for special purposes, and remains have been found 
that can be seen to be early knives, spear-heads, arrow-heads, 
scrapers, and the like. 

With such weapons did Palaeolithic man hunt (for as yet 
man was solely a hunter and knew nothing of agriculture). 
In one place in France the bones of 100,000 horses that he 
killed have been found. This shows that his weapons were 
quite effective. | 

After many thousands of years we can see the men of the 
Old Stone Age making what to them were great advances. 
They made bone needles and harpoons, they learnt to fix 
handles to their implements, they fashioned small ivory 
objects, they scratched, carved, and painted on stones and 
on the walls of their caves. Without their knowing it, they 
were preparing for the next great age in human history, the 
Neolithic or the New Stone Age. 


The Neolithic or New Stone Age 


The New Stone Age lasted for about 10,000 years. During 
this time men became most skilled in the fashioning of stone 
implements. The men of the Old Stone Age had merely 
chipped their pieces of stone into the required shape, but 
in the New Stone Age great advances were made. It was 
found that if you pressed one stone against another, you 
could flake off small pieces,and obtain a finer edge than 
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mere chipping gave. Finally men learnt to grind and polish 
their stones, this giving the finest edge of all. This method of 
grinding is still in use at the present day, as it can be used 
for our modern metal implements just as it was used 
thousands of years ago for stones and flints. Neolithic men 
also learnt to fasten handles much more skilfully; they 
found that holes bored through their stones were of great 
assistance in this respect. 


Further advances were made at this time which from some 
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points of view were more important than the discovery of 
grinding. 

Man learnt to tame and domesticate certain animals. 
The dog was probably the first friend of man; it would be 
useful when he went hunting. Other animals followed: 
horses, cattle, and sheep. Why bother to hunt them when 
they could be kept in flocks and herds? This led man to 
follow a somewhat more settled life, as he would stay in those 
places where the pasturage was good. But he was still a 
wanderer, or nomad, going from place to place in search 
of grass. 

Man did not finally give up his wandering or nomadic 
life till he learnt to cultivate the ground and grow crops. 
This also he discovered at this time. How, we can only guess. 
Perhaps he plucked some of the wheat that grew wild in 
southern Europe, and threw away what he did not need. 
Some of this might have taken root and grown, and after a 
time man would realize whence it had sprung. He would 
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then try to carry out intentionally what he had done at 
first only accidentally. Thus man probably reaped before he 
learnt how to sow. But after he had begun to sow purposely 
to produce crops, this business of sowing and growing became 
so important to early man that, as we shall soon read, it had 
a great influence upon his religion. 

With the discovery of cultivation man began to lead a 
much more settled life. He would naturally want to stay to 
reap what he had sown, and if the land was fertile he would 
not like to leave it at all. This led him to construct more 
permanent dwellings than he had ever made before. In 
some places the villages, consisting of houses built of all sorts 
of primitive materials (timber, stone, mud, and thatched 
twigs and reeds), were protected by ditches and earth ram- 
parts surrounding the settlement. Remains of these earth- 
works can still be seen. The Badbury Rings in Dorset, for 
instance, can still be picked out from the rest of the country- 
side. ‘They consist of three rings of earth embankments with 
ditches between to help in the defence of the village. If you 
walked round the outside ring you would cover a distance of 
about a mile. This gives you some idea of the size of the 
enclosure. In other places the remains of wooden lake- 
dwellings have been found. In one year, when a dry season 
caused the lakes in Switzerland to fall to a low level, there 
were seen about 50,000 piles driven into the bottom of one 
lake to provide the foundation for a village. Such piles are 
the oldest wooden remains of early man that we know. 

With a more settled life, man learned about the simple 
arts and crafts. He learned how to make rough basket- 
work, how to spin and weave flax and wool, and how to make 
pottery by fashioning the soft clay and baking it hard. The 
more things early man did, the more clues he left us of 
his activities. Already you will be able to understand how 
it is that we know much more exactly how Neolithic man 
lived than we do how Palaeolithic man lived. We have pot- 
tery, elaborate stone tools, earthworks, stone buildings, and 
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many other things instead of merely skulls, bones, and 
roughly shaped flints. 

You must remember once more that the various races and 
tribes of early men did not find out all these things and adopt 
them at the same time. Some tribes remained hunters while 
others had become shepherds and farmers, and this often 
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led to wars, when those who had not advanced wanted the 
possessions of those who had. 


What Man thought and believed in the Stone Age 


Early man knew nothing of what we call science. He 
did not know that Nature obeys certain laws, and he had 
very simple and often mistaken views as to cause and effect. 
When he carried out his most important agricultural opera- 
tions, such as sowing, he believed that if he gave up certain 
sacrifices, or studied certain omens, or carried about certain 
charms with him, he would be more successful than if he 
neglected these things. Many of our modern superstitions 
are similar to the beliefs of early man. Much of this was due 
to his belief in many gods. He thought that all the forces of 
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Nature around him, such as the winds, rain, and fire, had 
souls and were controlled by their separate gods. So, too, had 
many animals and trees, and even lifeless objects like rocks 
and pieces of wood. He thought also that men had souls and 
that dead men could still influence the things of this world. 
This belief in a life after death led him often to worship 
his ancestors, or at least to pay great respect to them, and 
to erect long earthen tombs to house their dead bodies. 
Such tombs are called barrows, and the remains of many 
can still be seen in Britain. 

One of the greatest, if not the greatest, of his gods was the 
sun. We can easily understand why this was so. The sun 
gave him warmth and helped his crops to grow. In addition, 
it seemed to go farther away in winter and then return, as 
if it was some person coming and going. It was probably to 
worship the sun that Stonehenge was erected, nearly 2000 
years before Christ. This collection of huge stones—the 
biggest collection in existence dating from these early times— 
is situated in our own country. It is near to the town of 
Salisbury, in the county of Wiltshire. 


Stonehenge 


Stonehenge consists of a number of stones together with 
certain earthworks. Many of the stones have fallen down, 
while some of the smaller ones have disappeared altogether. 
In the course of many centuries they have been worn away 
by the weather or have been taken away in pieces by visitors. 
It is possible, however, to see where all the stones stood and 
how they were arranged befcre they fell or disappeared, and 
thus we can picture what Stonehenge once looked like. 

There were in all four sets of stones: an outer circle, an 
inner circle, and inside the latter an outer horseshoe and an 
inner horseshoe. 

The outer circle consisted of thirty huge stones standing 
upright. On the tops of these were placed other stones, 
lying flat, so as to make a complete ring. This outer 
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circle consisted of big and heavy stones; the uprights were 
about fourteen feet above ground and four feet below, and 
weighed about twenty-six tons each. ‘The stones on top were 
not just placed upon the uprights, but they were jointed to 
them and also to one another. This has enabled some of them 
to remain in the positions where they were placed nearly 
4,000 years ago. 

The inner circle was made up of about thirty smaller stones, 
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just standing upright on their own. Only sixteen of these 
stones still exist, and of these only seven are still standing. 

Inside the inner circle was a kind of horseshoe arrange- 
ment of stones. This was made up of five huge trilithons. 
You will perhaps wonder what a trilithon is. It just means 
‘three stones,’ in the same way as a triangle means ‘three 
angles.’ Each trilithon had two uprights and one stone 
lying flat across the top, rather like an empty doorway. 
These trilithons contained bigger stones than even the outer 
circle; some of them weigh about thirty tons. 

Then inside this first horseshoe: was a horseshoe of fifteen 
smaller stones standing upright on their ends. You will see 
that this inner horseshoe corresponded with the inner circle. 

These were the main stones. There were several others 
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placed on their own at different points, but we will not worry 
about them just now. 

The earthworks are very interesting. Some people who 
visit Stonehenge are in such a hurry to see the stones that 
they do not notice the grass-covered earthworks round it. 
First, there is a long avenue, about a quarter of a mile 
long, forming a kind of approach to Stonehenge from the 
north-east. Then there is a circular earthwork making a 
kind of enclosure round all the stones. 

It is often wondered how the men who erected Stonehenge 
were able to put up these huge stones; but there is really 
little difficulty about it when you remember that they had 
plenty of time and plenty of labour and knew the use of the 
lever. They could pull the huge stones many miles by means 
of tree-trunks to serve as rollers and ropes of twisted hide to 
fasten round the stones. Once they had got the stones to 
their places they could pull and lever them up, inch by 
inch, packing wood and smaller stones underneath as they 
got the blocks higher. They would clear away all signs of 
the packing when they had finished erecting the stones. 

What is really puzzling is where they obtained some of the 
stones from. The big stones of the outer circle and outer 
horseshoe came from the surrounding countryside; there is 
still much of the same kind of stone to be found there. But 
the smaller stones of the inner circle and inner horseshoe 
are of a kind not found anywhere in the neighbourhood. 
The nearest place where they could have been obtained 
seems to be Pembrokeshire, about 150 miles away. Wherever 
these early men got their stones from, we must certainly 
admire their courage, their industry, and their patience in 
working as they did to bring them all to one spot and to 
erect them there. 


When was Stonehenge erected and Why ? 


In times gone by people have thought all sorts of things 
about Stonehenge. Some have thought that the Druids 
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erected it as a temple, some that the ancient Britons put it 
up as a tomb to Queen Boadicea, some that the wizard 
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Plan and section of earthworks and stones in their original position. On midsummer’s 
day the sun rises directly behind the Hele Stone, looking in a straight line from the 
centre of the stone circle along the avenue. 


Merlin brought it from Ireland by uttering some magic 
words, and some even that it was the work of the Devil! 

In actual fact, it is now quite clear, from the stone tools 
that have been found buried underground, that it was put 
up by the men of the later New Stone Age or even the very 
early Bronze Age. ‘This would make its date about 1700 or 
1800 B.c.—many centuries before even the Druids. In the 
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next chapter we shall be reading of times much earlier than 
this, of the discovery of copper and bronze in Egypt about 
4000 B.C., for instance. But you have already learnt that 
the different ages of man’s history took place at different 
times in different countries. Britain was a backward country 
in those days, about 2000 years behind the most advanced 
country, Egypt. 

People who have studied Stonehenge are not agreed as to 
why it was erected and what it was used for. Some say that 
it was a temple for worshipping the sun. This might very 
well have been the case, because on special days in the sun’s 
journey, such as midsummer’s day and midwinter’s day, 
the sun rises and sets in line with certain outstanding stones. 
Others say that it was a temple to the dead, and it is quite 
true that round about Stonehenge are many barrows or 
earthworks where the dead lie buried. It is possible that 
this huge monument of stones was put up for both reasons. 
In any case, it is quite safe to look upon Stonehenge as a 
temple connected in some way with the religion of early 
men, whatever its exact use might have been. 


Where Civilization grew up 


Towards the end of the New Stone Age, and still more at 
the beginning of the Age of Metal, after the use of copper 
and bronze had been discovered, man became more civilized. 
He learned to live peacefully with his fellow-creatures, to 
organize a government, to erect buildings, and to make 
advances in the arts and crafts. 

There were about six different places throughout the 
world where civilization developed. They were Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, Northern India, the river-valleys of China, 
Mexico (in Central America), and Peru (in South America). 

There will not be time to study all these civilizations, so 
you will have to be content with just this barest mention of 
some. Only the first two, those of Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
will be described in detail; the other four must be passed 
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over. ‘This is not because they are uninteresting or unim- 
portant—far from it! It is because some of them (those in 
America) did not advance to a very high level, and the 
Others, although they advanced 
farther, did not have much influ- 
ence upon the history and civiliza- 
tion of Europe. And it is with 
the civilization of Europe that we 
are mainly concerned, though, 
strange to say, we must first go 
to Egypt (a part of Africa) and 
Mesopotamia (a part of Asia) to 
study its beginnings. BRONZE COOKING-POT 





SUMMARY OF WHAT THE STONE-AGE MEN 
TAUGHT MANKIND 


A. The Old Stone Age 


(1) Frre anp Power oF SPEECH, by very early men. 

(2) Toors AnD Weapons: roughly chipped from stone, e.g., 
fist-hatchet, later rough wooden handles attached. 

(3) MerHop oF Living = Huntinc: how to hunt wild 
animals, e.g., reindeer, wild horse. 

(4) Bone anp Ivory Work: e.g., needles, harpoons. 

(5) ART: early examples of carving, drawing, and painting 
on walls and stones. 


B. The New Stone Age 


(1) Toois anp Weapons: how to grind and polish stone, and 
attach handles more firmly. 

(2) Mernops or Livinc = Huntinc, Keepinc Anmats (e.¢., 
dog tamed, herds of cattle and horses), and Grow1ne Crops. 

(3) Livinc SerrLep Lives TOGETHER: nomadic habits become 
less; earthworks, lake-dwellings, and rough houses made. 

(4) ARTs AND CRaAFTs: carving, etc., improved; weaving, 
basket-work, and pottery invented. 

(5) Rezicton: belief in gods of nature; burial-grounds or 
barrows made; stone temples erected, ¢.g., Stonehenge (shows 
the use of the lever). 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1. What are the chief stages in man’s history according to: 


(a) the materials from which his implements have been 
made, 
(b) the occupations by which he has earned his living ? 


2. What advances did the men of the New Stone Age make 
over those of the Old Stone Age? 

3. Imagine a village in the New Stone Age. What would it 
look like and what would be some of the occupations of its 
inhabitants? 

4. Write an account of Stonehenge under the headings: 


(a) the chief groups of stones, 
(b) when it was erected, 
(c) why it was erected. 


5. Explain briefly the meaning of the following terms: Nean- 
derthal man; Palaeolithic Age; Neolithic Age; trilithon. 


DARE a], 
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CHAPTER III 
EGY Pay 

Why Civilization grew up in Egypt 

Ir is often impossible to explain fully why certain events 
happened in history. This is true of the early civilizations 
of Egypt and Mesopotamia. But we can nevertheless think 
of many reasons why civilization grew up in these places 
before others. In the case of Egypt the reasons are closely 
connected with the geography of the country, although the 
Egyptians must have been very clever to have taken advan- 
tage of them. 

If you look at a map of Egypt you will see that the country 
consists of a long strip of land on both sides of the River Nile. 
This strip of land is only about 20 or 30 miles wide, but it 
had certain very important advantages in early times. 
These are connected mainly with fertility and- defence. 
It is not enough to be able to grow food; you must be sure 
that you can protect your fields and crops from invaders 
before you will settle down and erect great buildings and 
study the arts of peace. 

Egypt was (and still is) very fertile, because of the River 
Nile. This river rises in Central Africa and has many tribu- 
taries. Some of these come from a very high country called 
Abyssinia, whose mountain-tops are covered with snow. In 
summer-time much of this snow melts and flows down the 
tributaries. Summer-time, too, is when Abyssinia receives 
most of its rain. The result is that every summer the Nile 
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overflows its banks, providing water for the surrounding 
fields and also a new layer of rich, fertile mud which will 
grow crops for the following year. ‘This occurs year after 
year, although occasionally the Nile does not overflow so 
much, and then Egypt might suffer from famine. This hap- 
pened in the time of the early Israelites, as the story of 
Joseph and Pharaoh’s dreams reminds us. We shall find that 
the River Nile was worshipped as a god, so important was 
it to the Egyptians. 

The floods of this great river did not, even at the best of 
times, provide enough water to ripen the grain of the 
Egyptians, and there is practically no rain at all in Egypt. 
The Egyptians, therefore, had to find some way of bringing — 
the water of the Nile to their fields and crops, or, in other 
words, they had to discover some means of irrigation. They 
found out a way which is still used by modern Egyptians, 
and which is the oldest method of irrigation in the world. 
It is known as the ‘shadoof.’ A man at the river’s edge fills 
his bucket with water, and then swings it on a pole to another 
man half-way up the river-bank. The second man empties 
this bucket into one of his own, returns the first bucket to 
the man at the water’s edge, and swings his own up to a third 
man on top of the bank. ‘This third man pours the water 
into the trenches, which then carry it through the fields to 
the crops. When the grain is ripening the need for water is 
so great that the shadoof is kept working day and night for 
one hundred days. 

Now let us consider the defence of this fertile region. Egypt 
is excellently situated in this respect. On the east and west 
are deserts. In the south is the country of Nubia, which 
was some source of danger, but not much, as it also is largely 
desert. Lastly, in the north, where the Nile reaches the sea 
through its huge delta, is the Mediterranean Sea. In ancient 
times this was a bigger barrier than it would be in our own 
time. Indeed, the ancients called it the Great Sea because it 
seemed so large to them. The only good land-route to 
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Egypt is by the peninsula of Sinai. You may remember 
that it was by this way that the Israelites reached Egypt 
and were later led back again by Moses. But even this 
way is largely desert, as the story of the Israelites shows. 
In the Old Testament we can read how God sent manna to 
feed them, and gave Moses the power to produce water by 
striking the rock in Horeb with his staff. 

Egypt, therefore, was well suited to encourage men to give 
up their nomadic life, to settle down, and to study and de- 
velop the arts of peace. It was largely because of this that 
Egypt was the site of one of the earliest and longest civiliza- 
tions of mankind. 


Two Kingdoms in Egypt 


At first the people of Egypt were far from united. They 
lived in separate tribes, often making war upon one another. 
Gradually the different cities and states drew together until 
two kingdoms were formed, known as Lower Egypt and 
Upper Egypt. Lower Egypt was situated round the Nile 
Delta, that is, in the /ower reaches of the Nile. Upper Egypt 
was just south of the delta and was so called because it was 
in the upper reaches of the Nile. 

These two kingdoms were like the England and Scotland 
of our own history. Lower Egypt was sometimes called the 
Red Kingdom, because its king wore a red crown; his sign 
was a bee. Upper Egypt was sometimes known as the White 
Kingdom. Its king wore a tall white crown, and the sign of 
his kingdom was a lily. 


The First Calendar 


It is very important that man should have some way of 
reckoning the days. As soon as men began to live together, 
to lend and borrow goods among themselves, to pay taxes 
to their rulers, and to hold religious festivals at fixed times, 
they had to have some common method of counting how 
many days had passed. 
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Perhaps the earliest way of all was by means of the moon, 
for the moon comes and goes once in about every thirty days. 
This method is still used by certain native races, and this 
was the way used by the early Egyptians. But they soon 
found out that it was not the best possible method. The 
moon-periods do not equally fit into the year, and the Egyp- 
tians realized that they ought to make the year the basis of 
their reckoning. This is the length of time (365 days, they 
thought) that it takes the earth to go completely round the 
sun, and after it is finished the seasons begin all over again. 

It was the people of the Red Kingdom, or Lower Egypt, 
who worked out the first calendar. They divided the year 
into twelve months of thirty days each. This gave them 360 
days. Then, in order to make it up to 365 days, they added 
five extra days for feasts and holidays which belonged to no 
month at all. This arrangement was in some ways more con- 
venient than our own, because all the months were of equal 
length. The Egyptians did not know that a year is really 
365% days, so that every four years an extra day ought to be 
added. 

This Egyptian calendar was introduced in the year 4241 
B.c., and is the first event in the history of the world that can 
be given a definite date. Our modern calendar, with its 
twelve months to a year, is based upon that invented six 
thousand years ago by the Egyptians. 


The Discovery of Metals 


The very early Egyptians used stone implements like those 
of other people in the Stone Age. In some of their early 
graves skeletons have been found with flints lying beside 
them. 

The Egyptians were the first to discover and make use of 
metal, although tools and ornaments found elsewhere in 
parts of Mesopotamia show that other peoples were not far 
behind. It was about the year 4000 B.c. that the Egyptians 
discovered copper. We can only guess how it was done. 
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It was probably in the peninsula of Sinai that some Egyptian, 
wandering thither, once happened to bank his camp-fire with 
pieces of copper ore lying on the ground about the camp. 
The charcoal of his wood fire mingled with the hot fragments 
of ore piled around to shield the fire, and thus the ore was 
‘reduced,’ as the miner says; that is, the copper in metallic 
form was released from the lumps of ore. Next morning as 
the Egyptian stirred the embers he discovered a few glittering 
globules, now hardened into beads of metal. He drew them 
forth, and turned them admiringly as they glittered in the 
morning sunshine. Before long, as the experience was repeated, 
he discovered whence these strange shining beads came. He 
produced more of them, at first only to be worn as ornaments 
by women. Then he learned to cast the metal into a blade to 
replace the flint knife which he carried at his girdle. Without 
knowing it, this man stood at the dawning of a new era in the 
history of the world, the Age of Metal.! 


What a thrilling discovery when man found out the use 
of metal! Without it the Egyptians could not have built 
the Pyramids, for it was only by means of copper saws and 
chisels that they were able to cut the huge pieces of stone in- 
to the shape they required. Without metal (though in this 
case iron instead of copper) the modern engineer could not 
make the wonderful railways, aeroplanes, bridges, ships, 
and many other things of the world round us. 

The Egyptians soon discovered that if you mix a small 
amount of tin with the copper, you get a much harder and 
stronger substance than the pure copper. This mixture is 
known as bronze. By the time it was discovered the Egyp- 
tians had entered the first of the great Ages of Metal, the 
Bronze Age. Bronze is still used in the modern world, though 
not for the making of tools and weapons. Many statues are 
made of it, and if you put your hand in your pocket and find 
there a so-called copper coin, that too is made of bronze. 

1 J. H. Breasted, A Brief History of Ancient Times, p. 44. 
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A coin of pure copper would soon wear thin, and people 
would refuse to take it. 

Copper became so important that soon mines were opened _ 
in the peninsula of Sinai, and later in the island of Cyprus, 
where important supplies were found. These copper mines 
are the oldest in the world, and some of the early miners’ 
tools, made of stone or copper, have been found in heaps of 
rubbish. The Egyptians had other mines also, the most 
valuable being the gold mines in the strip of desert between 
their own land and the Red Sea. Tribes of Arabs from the 
desert used to attack both the copper and the gold mines, 
and sometimes soldiers had to be sent to protect the miners. 


The Invention of Writing—The First Alphabet 


Early man, as we have seen, had long known how to talk, 
but although he could express himself in drawings, he could 
not write, in our sense of the word. If he wanted to put his 
thoughts down, he was in a somewhat similar position to that 
in which you would be if you wanted to make a Russian 
understand your meaning. You would find that the quickest 
and easiest method of expressing your thoughts was by means 
of drawing pictures. If you wanted honey you could draw a 
bee, or if you wanted milk, a cow. 

You might be able to express a sentence by means of 
several pictures. Thus you could write down the sentence, 
“T see a bee,”’ by drawing an eye followed by a bee. There 
are some words in all languages, however, that cannot easily 
be drawn. It is not easy, for example, to draw the word 
‘betray.’ But if you split it up into two syllables, you could 
draw first a bee and then a tray. This splitting up of words 
into syllables was the next step taken by the Egyptians in 
their efforts to express their thoughts in writing. But this 
way is still not the best. There are some words, like ‘courage’ 
in our own language, which cannot easily be expressed by 
pictures either in themselves or when they are split up into 
syllables. In any case, drawing pictures for words and 
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syllables is not the best way of writing. It means having ever 
so many pictures. The early Egyptian writing had over 600 
signs. In addition, pictures are not definite enough, even 
When they are well 3 
drawn, and not every 
one is a good drawer. 
You might want some 
milk and draw a cow, 
and then perhaps be 
brought some beef! The 
Egyptians, therefore, after 
many efforts, took the 
next step in the invention 
of writing; they had a 
separate drawing, not for 
each word, not even for 
separate syllables, but for 
each sound or letter. 

By this means the first 
alphabet was invented, 
at some date before the 
Wear 69000 —B.c. -The 
Egyptian alphabet had 
only twenty-four letters, 
because the Egyptian 
language and_ sounds 
were different from ours. 
Our own modern alpha- 
bet is based to some 
extent upon this—the first in history—but it also owes 
much to some other clever people called the Phoenicians, 
as you will learn later. 

Egyptian writing is known as hieroglyphics, which really 
means sacred or priestly writing, because the priests were 
skilful at using it for inscriptions upon monuments and tombs. 
After a time the pictures of the hieroglyphics were made 
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much simpler, consisting of only a few lines, which could be 
very quickly written down for ordinary purposes. This later 
method is called ‘hieratic’ writing. 

It has been truly said that the invention of writing was 
more important than all the battles ever fought. It meant 
that the Pharaoh could write out his laws for every one to 
read, or send out letters for his rulers to obey. It meant also 
that the wise man, whether doctor, astronomer, or mathe- 
matician, could write down his discoveries for later ages to 
read. This was a much more exact method than telling 
people about them, and leaving them to tell their children, 
and so on. 

For more than a century modern scholars have been able 
to read Egyptian hieroglyphics. When Napoleon invaded 
Egypt about a.p. 1800, his soldiers, who were digging 
trenches, discovered a big stone. It was found near Rosetta 
and is nowadays called the Rosetta Stone. It contained the 
same notice cut upon it in both Egyptian and Greek, and 
because the Greek could be read the Egyptian was able to be 
deciphered. From this scholars learnt to decipher other 
Egyptian writings. The Rosetta Stone is now in the British 
Museum. 


How the First Paper was made 


Different articles have been used for writing and drawing 
upon since man began to put down his thoughts. Pieces of 
bone, shells, stone, wood, dried skins, and baked clay are 
some of the chief. In some schools slate is used. But the 
commonest of all writing-materials is paper. 

The Egyptians made the first paper. It was made dif- 
ferently from ours and looked different when it was finished, 
but it was really the first kind of paper. They made it from 
a reed called ‘papyrus’ which grew by the Nile. They pre- 
pared it by opening out the reeds into strips and pasting 
them together, first edge to edge, and then crosswise at the 
back to strengthen it, rather like ply-wood. By this means 
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they obtained a strip of papyrus a foot or less wide and many 
feet long. 
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THE RosETTA STONE 


t the top is hieroglyphics. In the middle is a later and simpler form of 
Egyptian writing. The writing at the bottom is Greek. 
From The Ancient World, Webster 


The writing a 


The Egyptians prepared themselves a pen from a hard, 
pointed reed, and made a kind of ink from water, a vegetable 
gum, and soot. They were thus able to write upon these long 
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strips of papyrus. These were afterwards rolled up and some- 
times put in jars to preserve them. The earliest ‘books’ 
were thus rolls of papyrus, rather like certificates or rolls of 
wallpaper. Many of them have been preserved and can be 
seen in the British Museum. Their good condition is due to 
the care with which the Egyptians treated them and to the 
dry climate of Egypt, which has kept them from decay. 

In the ancient world Egypt was for nearly 2,000 years the 
chief storehouse for the supply of papyrus. Egyptian ships, 
as well as those of other countries that traded with her, 
carried papyrus to the farthest parts of the then known world, 
and so much did papyrus become the writing-material of the 
ancients that its name has given us our modern word 


‘paper.’ 


The Union of the Two Egyptian Kingdoms 


About the year 3400 B.c. or earlier, the two kingdoms of 
Egypt were made into one. According to a very old story 
this was done by a ruler of the White Kingdom known as 
Menes the Fighter. From now on there was only one king- 
dom in Egypt, but people still often thought of the two parts 
that went to form it. The kings of the united kingdom had 
seals which bore the signs of both the bee and the lily. They 
had three crowns also, which they wore at different times. 
One was the red crown, in memory of Lower Egypt; one was 
the white crown, in memory of Upper Egypt; while the third 
was partly red and partly white to show that the two were 
now united. 

The new king and his successors were very powerful and 
mighty rulers. Their title was the ‘Pero,’ or as we find it 
written in the Bible, the ‘Pharaoh.’ This word is the 
Egyptian for ‘the great house’ or ‘the great palace,’ and was 
given as a title to their kings because of the splendid palaces 
in which they lived. 

Menes was the first king of the new dynasty. The word 
*dynasty’ means a royal house or family. Thus in English 
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history we say that the kings who came from Hanover belong 
to the Hanoverian dynasty. In ancient Egypt they could not 
as we do reckon their years before or after Christ. They 
reckoned them according to the ruling family or dynasty of 
the time. The first dynasty began in 3400 B.c., when Menes 
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THE JUDGMENT OF THE DEAD 
From a papyrus containing The Book of the Dead. 


From The Ancient World, Webster 
united Egypt. Before his time is spoken of as the pre- 
dynastic period, which means before there were any dynas- 
ties. From his time until the conquest of Egypt by Alexander 
the Great in 332 B.c. there were in all thirty dynasties of 
Pharaohs. 


The Egyptian Religion 


The Egyptians did not believe in one God or follow the 
teachings of one great teacher or prophet, as the Christians 
follow Christ, or the Buddhists follow Buddha, or the 
Mohammedans follow Mohammed. Instead, their religion 
grew up from many sources. Some gods and beliefs were left 
over from the early tribes that had settled in Egypt. Some 
were introduced by priests and religious thinkers, while 
some again came in from outside races that traded with the 
Egyptians and in some cases conquered them. For this reason 
we sometimes find tribes in Egypt fighting over what has 
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been a common cause of strife throughout history, namely, 
different religious beliefs. The tribes who worshipped a god 
named Horus fought those who worshipped another god 
called Set. In time the latter god came to be looked upon as 
representing the power of evil. 

One of the most important of the Egyptian gods was Re, 
or Ra, the Sun-god. The Egyptian saw the sun rising and 
setting each day. He knew that in its passage across the sky 
it gave out the heat that kept his own body warm and 
ripened his crops. It was only natural that he should regard 
as a god this heavenly body that did so much good for him 
and seemed to be able to travel across the sky. 

Another important Egyptian god was Osiris. He was 
looked upon as the god of many things—of agriculture and 
vegetation, of the Nile, and of the dead, whom he was sup- 
posed to judge. We have seen how important the Nile is 
to Egypt; how, but for the yearly floods of this great river, 
there would be no Egypt as we knowit. What more natural, 
therefore, than that it should be made into a god, and, fur- 
ther, one of the greatest of the gods? Osiris was supposed to 
have married the goddess, Isis, who was the chief of the god- 
desses. ‘Their son was Horus, who is often shown in Egyptian 
drawings as a man with a hawk’s head. 

It is interesting to see how the ideas and stories of the 
Egyptians about their gods gradually grew up. Thus after 
a time the two gods, Re and Osiris, came to be thought of 
together in man’s minds, probably because what they stood 
for (the Sun and the Nile) were by far the most important 
things in the life of Egypt. This had a very interesting result. 
The Egyptians had for long thought that Re, after setting in 
the west at night, was rowed across a vast stretch of water 
underground so that he could rise again in the east the fol- 
lowing morning. They later said that the rower was Osiris, 
and, because he had to be underground throughout the 
night, they came to think of him as the god of the lower 
world, the god who judged the souls of the dead. He was | 
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looked upon as terrifying to those who failed to please him, 
and many strange rites were held to try to win his favour. 

The gods were worshipped in the temples where the priests 
performed their duties. It was so important to please the 
gods that the priests, who were supposed to have power over 
them, grew very powerful ne obtained many De 
They were not made - «9% ane 
to pay the taxes that 
ordinary people paid. 
They were looked upon 
with fear by the people, 
because the Egyptian 
gods were not gods of 
love, but mostly gods 
of evil who possessed 
terrifying powers. One 
of the duties of the priests was to conduct sacrifices. The 
Egyptians thought that they could please the gods by offer- 
ing to them the kind of things that most pleased themselves. 
Thus the best of their animals would be killed; its blood 
would be allowed to run to earth to please Osiris; its flesh 
would be burnt and the smoke would rise to heaven to 
please Re. 

Another duty of the priests was to look after the sacred 
animals. The Egyptians believed that certain animals were 
sacred, just as the Hindus to-day regard the cow. The bull, 
called Apis, was looked upon as representing power and 
strength, and he was worshipped at Memphis. Certain 
beetles were regarded as sacred, and the Egyptians carved 
little seals, called ‘scarabs,’ shaped like these beetles. The 
crocodile was another sacred animal. 





An EGYPTIAN SCARAB 
From The Ancient World, Webster 


It was kept in a lake, where it was pampered and com- 
pletely tamed. The priests would open its mouth, and feed it 
with cake and meat, honey and milk. The protec: were 
ornamented with crystal and gold earrings in their ears, and 
bracelets on their fore paws. They were treated as well as 
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possible while alive, and when dead were embalmed and 

buried in the catacombs. 

Perhaps you wonder what ‘embalmed’ means. The next _ 
section will explain it. 


The Pyramids 

The Egyptians believed very strongly in immortality, or 
a life after death. But their belief was somewhat different 
from ours. We think more of our spirit or soul as living on, 
while the Egyptians thought more of the body, though they 
recognized that man had a soul. ‘They wanted to preserve 
the body after death, as is shown by the following prayer 
addressed to Osiris, from a famous Egyptian book called The 
Book of the Dead. his was placed inside their tombs to help 
the dead in their journey through the next world. 

Let not my body become worms, but deliver me as thou 
didst thyself. I pray thee, let me not fall into rottenness, even 
as thou didst permit every god, and every goddess, and every 
animal, and every reptile to see corruption when the soul hath 
gone forth from them after their death. 

Accordingly the Egyptians often tried to preserve or 
embalm their dead bodies. Such bodies are known as 
‘mummies.’ Brine and oils were among the articles used. 
So clever were the Egyptians at doing this that the earliest 
mummy still existing dates from the Third Dynasty, which 
ruled more than 3000 years before Christ! ‘The mummy was 
buried with many articles which had been used in life and 
which it was thought would be needed in the next world. 
In Egyptian tombs were placed cakes of bread and other 
food, jars of beer and water, ointment, combs and hairpins, 
weapons such as knives and daggers, various games, and 
other objects. 

At first the bodies were buried in simple graves with per- 
haps a small mound of stones on top. But soon more im- 
posing tombs were built. This added to the importance of 

1 Sir Flinders Petrie, Religious Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 15. 
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the burying-place, and furthermore, if they were strongly 
made, prevented robbers from stealing the valuables that 
were left with the dead body. In this way the Pyramids came 
to be built. 

The Pyramid Age, lasting from 3000 B.c. to 2500 B.c., 
is the first great period in Egyptian history after the union of 
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the two kingdoms by Pharaoh Menes. During this period the 
art of building progressed at a rate probably faster than that 
of any other time in the history of the world. Before the 
Pyramid Age the Egyptians had used sun-dried bricks for 
their buildings and tombs. Now they used stone—limestone 
and granite. This great advance was the result of the dis- 
covery of copper many centuries earlier. After much patient 
effort the Egyptians had learnt to make copper saws and. 
chisels which were able to cut the stone to the required shape 
and size. So exactly was this done that it is impossible in 
many places to pass a sheet of paper between the stones as. 
they lie side by side. 

The Pyramids are the most famous buildings of ancient 
Egypt, and, indeed, among the most famous of all ancient 
civilizations. They were reckoned by the ancients as one of 
the Seven Wonders of the World. There are about thirty 
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Pyramids still standing, all in the north of Egypt, as they 
were erected in the early centuries of Egyptian history, when 
the capital was at Memphis. The first one was built about 
3000 B.c. This first Pyramid was built by Zoser, who was a 
Pharaoh of the Third Dynasty. He desired a more magnifi- 
cent tomb than any that had ever been built, and his wise 
counsellor, Imhotep, advised him to build one of stone. 
This Zoser did. He first built a huge square tomb of a 
shape common in his time. Then he built a smaller tomb on 
top of this, and so on, until he had in all six square tombs 
resting upon one another, the smallest at the top and the 
others going down in huge steps. In this way the first 
Pyramid was built, and because of its appearance it is known 
as the ‘Step’ or the ‘Terraced’ Pyramid. 

About a century later, in 2900 B.c., the most famous of 
all the Pyramids, known as the ‘Great Pyramid, was 
erected. It was built as a tomb for King Khufu, or, as he 
was known to the Greeks later on, Cheops. 

The Great Pyramid is near the town of Gizeh and 
occupies an area of thirteen acres. It contains more than 
2,000,000 blocks of limestone and granite, each block weigh- 
ing about 2} tons. Each side is 755 feet long at the base, or 
more than eleven times the length of a cricket-pitch. It is 
nearly 500 feet high, which is well over 100 feet higher than 
St Paul’s Cathedral. It is supposed to have employed 
100,000 men for 20 years. 

Near it is another famous Pyramid which was built for 
King Khafre, who was the son of King Khufu. Beside this 
is the Great Sphinx, a statue with a man’s face (supposed to 
be Khafre’s) and the body of a lion. This is the biggest 
portrait ever made. The face itself measures fourteen feet 
across, while the length of the body is 150 feet. 

Inside the Pyramids were passages leading to the burial- 
chambers of the Pharaohs and their queens. Here the 
mummies were placed together with many articles—some of 
them of great value—which had been used in this life, and 
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which, it was thought, might be useful in the next. Robbers 
were guarded against by walling up the chambers and 
building false passages leading nowhere; but in spite of this 
the burial-chambers were often broken into in later ages and 
their contents stolen. 


The Pyramids show us how soon the Egyptian civilization 





THE SPHINX AND THE PYRAMID OF CHEPHREN 
Photo E.N.A. : 


became well developed. Their erection obviously needed a 
great amount of organization in matters of government, as 
well as skill in cutting, transporting, and erecting the huge 
blocks of stone. The stone was dressed with copper chisels, 
transported in barges along the Nile, and then dragged up 
slopes of sun-dried brick to be placed in position. These 
brick slopes were later cleared away, but the remains can 
still be seen where they were afterwards tipped. However 
much we may admire these gigantic tombs, we must always 
remember the thousands of poor slaves who had to perform 
the heavy manual work. 

We can easily understand, however, why the ancients 
classed them as one of the seven wonders of their world. 
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They were built so early in the history of mankind that they 
were of great age even to some of the ancients. In the time 
of Moses they were nearly 2,000 years old. By the time 
Julius Caesar came to Britain they were nearly 3,000 years 


old. 


How the Egyptians founded an Empire 


We must pass quickly over many centuries of Egyptian 
history. The Pyramid Age came to an end about 2500 B.C. 





An EGYPTIAN COURT-SCENE 


From a tomb at Thebes. Shows a Pharaoh receiving tribute from Asiatic envoys 
who are introduced by white-robed Egyptian officials. 


From Early European History, Webster 


After that there is a long period of confusion, when the 
Pharaohs had very little power, and the country was ruled 
by nobles. At length Egypt grew so weak that about 1800 
Bc. it came under the rule of a foreign race, called the 
Hyksos, or the ‘Shepherd Kings.’ The Hyksos brought the 
horse with them for the first time into Egypt. It was used. 
by them for purposes of war (to draw the chariots), and it 
was partly by means of their horse-drawn chariots that 
the Shepherd Kings were able to defeat the Egyptian 
infantry. 

The Egyptians were never wholly conquered by these 
foreign invaders. For a long time after the Pyramid Age the 
Pharaohs had lived in a new capital, Thebes, over 400 miles 
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up the river from Memphis. Here Egyptian princes and 
nobles planned to free their country. For 200 years they 
were powerless, but at 
length their chance came. 
Under a_ brave prince 
called Ahmes they drove 
the Hyksos out of Egypt 
(1580 B.c.). This was the 
beginning of the Egyp- 
tian Empire. Ahmes 
pursued the Hyksos into 
Palestine, but it was his 
successors who did most 
to extend the power of 
Egypt. 

Prince Ahmes was the 
founder of a new line of 
Pharaohs, the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, which included 
some of the most famous 
of Egyptian rulers, name- 
ly Queen Paehen cue. the 
first great woman in 
history; Thutmose III, 
fica Napoleon lof | . 
Egypt’; Amenhotep III, Tuurmose II 
the Magnificent; and ones 
Amenhotep IV, or Ikhnaton, who believed in one God. 





The Egyptian Empire at Its Greatest 

From 1500 B.c. to just after 1400 B.c., the Egyptian Empire 
was at its greatest under its two Pharaohs, Thutmose III 
and Amenhotep III. 

Thutmose III was the greatest warrior-king of Bevo and 
has been called the ‘Napoleon of Egypt.’ Under Queen | 
Hatshepsut, who had cared more about the Egyptian gods. 
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than the Empire, Syria had broken into revolt. Thutmose 
III determined to crush this revolt and to extend the 
Empire still farther. He waged in all seventeen campaigns 
in Syria and the lands bordering the River Euphrates. 
Thutmose was a great hunter, and in North Syria, which he 
had conquered, he had a narrow escape from death. An 
elephant almost had its trunk round him when his brave 
general dashed forward and cut it off with his sword. 

Thutmose III was the most powerful king of his time, 
and the Egyptian Empire the greatest of that age. He was 
also a great builder. At the Temple of Karnak can still be 
seen the ruins of his work. He erected many obelisks to 
remind people of his victories. Most of them have perished, 
but a few survive in other lands where they have since been 
removed. The one most known to English people is on the 
Thames Embankment, in London, where it is called by the 
strange name of ‘Cleopatra’s Needle.’ 

Thutmose III was followed by other great Pharaohs. The 
best known of them is his great-grandson, Amenhotep III, 
sometimes called ‘The Magnificent,’ because of the life 
of luxury that he lived. When Amenhotep III died in 1375 
B.c. the Egyptian Empire had already passed its period of 
greatest fame and splendour. 


Industry and Learning in Ancient Egypt 

The Egyptians had a great love of learning in all its 
branches. One of their sayings, intended for schoolboys, 
was: ‘‘ Give thy heart to learning and love her like a mother; 
spend no day in idleness, or thou wilt be flogged.”” It is no 
wonder that with this strong desire to learn they discovered 
many things during the several thousands of years of their 
history and made much progress. We can obtain a good 
idea of what this progress was by studying the pictures that 
they made on the walls of many of their tombs. These pic- 
tures show us scenes from their everyday life. It is a strange 
thought that we learn so much about the /i/e of the ancient 
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Egyptians from the preparations they made for death. In 
this way, at least, their belief in a future life has been jus- 
tified; for their lives have not been lost, but can be studied in 
every detail by us who live thousands of years after them. 
In agriculture they made much progress. We have seen 
how they watered their fields by means of the shadoof. They 
invented the first plough for turning over the soil; this was 
pulled by oxen, as in their early history they did not know of 
the horse. The carting of the grain was done by donkeys. 
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PLOUGHING AND SOWING IN ANCIENT EcypT 


We can only give here a brief account of the industries in 
which the Egyptians engaged. They became very clever 
metal-workers, making things in copper, bronze, gold, silver, 
andiron. The last metal was for long very rare and regarded 
as more precious than the others. With their copper and 
bronze tools they were able to cut and carve wood so as to 
make all sorts of useful or ornamental objects. They were 
also clever at cutting and setting precious stones and jewels 
in metal-work. Often, of course, they combined their crafts 
to make beautiful things of wood, studded with jewels and 
adorned with gold and silver. It was the Egyptians who first 
found out how to make glass. Their earliest glass was made 
long before the Pyramid Age, and later their glassware be- 
came widely known and copied by other countries. Some of 
the blue glazed beads, for which the Egyptians were famous, 
even found their way to our own country—though you must 
not think that the Egyptians themselves brought them here. 

Pottery, as we have seen, was known to the men of the 
Stone Age; but here again Egypt made important advances. 
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They invented the potter's wheel, which made it much easier 
to shape their clay than by using the hands alone. They also 
learnt to bake their clay in an enclosed furnace instead of by 
an open fire; this enabled them to heat their clay evenly all 
round. 

Apart from their industries the Egyptians discovered 
much that was useful. When they made their dead bodies 
into mummies they found out many things about the human 
body. They were not very clever doctors, however, as they 
believed, like most ancient peoples, that illnesses were due to 
evil spirits and witches. But they knew about castor-oil! 
Their pyramids and other buildings show that they were 
able to calculate lengths and angles quite accurately, while 
their invention of the first calendar proves that they had 
begun to study astronomy. They did not know some of the 
simplest things that we do nowadays, such as leap-year or the 
earth moving round the sun; but when we consider that early 
man had often to start finding out about things from the very 
beginning, we must praise him more for what he found out 
than blame him for what he failed to discover. 


Mariners and Traders 

In very early times every man was like Robinson Crusee, 
who had to build his own house, grow his own crops, catch 
his own fish and animals, and make his own clothes. But 
as men became more civilized, so each man left off trying to 
make everything and took to making just a few things or 
even only one thing. Then he would exchange some of the 
things he had made for things of a different kind that other 
men had made. In this way trade began. 7 

The Egyptians were the first traders on a large scale, 
although men in the Stone Age had exchanged their furs 
and pots and roughly woven cloth. 

In order to trade, the Egyptians had to make boats. Their 
first boats were made of reeds, but gradually better and 
stronger boats were made, and wood came to be used. At 
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first a trunk was hollowed out, but, as the Egyptians became 
more clever at woodwork with their copper tools, they made 
bigger and more convenient boats than a trunk could give 
them. They propelled their boats by means of oars and sails, 
and steered by an oar fixed at the stern. Their sails were 
fixed, which prevented them from ‘tacking’ against the 
wind; they had to lower the mast and sails when facing the 
wind. For long, too, they did not know how to make a rud- 
der fastened to the stern. 
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EGYPTIAN SHIP ABOUT 1500 B.C. 


As their boats were made bigger and stronger, so they 
ventured farther and farther from land. Their voyages into 
the Mediterranean or through the Red Sea required a lot of 
courage. They were sailing to “New Worlds’ quite as much 
as Christopher Columbus when he crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean and found America. You will admire the spirit of 
these ancient mariners very much when you are told that 
they were sailing the seas at the same time as Pharaoh Menes 
was uniting the Red and White Kingdoms in 3400 B.c. 

The Egyptians learned to make canals to help them in 
their voyages. Queen Hatshepsut’s ships used a canal from 
the Nile Delta to the Red Sea. This canal was the earliest 
Suez Canal. It was made more than 2000 years B.C., 1.¢., 
4,000 years before the modern one was cut. 
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By means of their ships, as well as by the land-caravans 
that crossed the deserts, the Egyptians were able to trade with 
foreign countries. They took with them their own products: 
copper tools and weapons, papyrus, glass beads and orna- 
ments and bottles, pottery, cloths, eoueuone and jewellery. 
In return they obtained the products of other lands: cedar- 
wood and dyes from Lebanon and Phoenicia; ebony, ivory, 
spices, feathers, and skins from Punt (probably what we now 
know as Somaliland). In this early trading, goods were often 
exchanged directly for other goods. Sometimes rings of cop- 
per or gold of certain weights were used, and these were the 
earliest kinds of money. 

As the Egyptians crossed the seas they spread. civilization 
farther afield. They carried with them their own articles and 
the knowledge of many useful discoveries. They also learnt 
much from other peoples, for to obtain the best possible 
way of living and to learn the most about the arts of civiliza- 
tion, men must come together in peace and ae articles 
and knowledge with one another. 


nO an Egyptian Pharaoh discovered Belief in 

One God 

Amenhotep III, ‘The Magnificent, was followed in 
1375 B.c. by Amenhotep IV, who was only eleven years old. 
The new Pharaoh was already married, for the Egyptians 
followed the Eastern custom of marrying early. When he 
was nine he had been married to a beautiful girl of eight 
named Nefertiti. 

Amenhotep IV was a remarkable ruler. As a boy he had 
loved all things living: the birds, the trees, the waving 
corn, and his fellow-men. When he grew older he cared 
nothing for the things that other Pharaohs had liked. 
He was not fond of hunting; nor did he want to kill 
his fellow-men in defending the vast Empire that Egypt 
possessed. 

The more he thought about things the more he became 
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certain that there was only one God. He had no faith in the 
terrifying gods of his countrymen, and he distrusted the 
priests, who used their position to gather wealth and power. 
Instead, he felt sure there was only one God, but where was 
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Amenhotep IV with his wife Nefertiti and his six daughters sacrifices to Aton. 
From Ancient Civilization, Webster 


He to be found? Amenhotep saw the sun which ripened 
the grain and fruits, which warmed the bodies of birds, 
beasts, and men, which seemed all goodness without any 
speck of evil, and he decided that the sun was his one God. 
Very likely he went farther still, and thought of his God not 
as the sun itself, but as the Spirit or Being that caused the sun 
to shine. For his Sun-god was not the same as the old Ra, 
or Amen-Ra, that the Egyptians had long worshipped. He 
gave his Sun-god a new name, ‘Aton,’ which means ‘the 
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heat which is in the sun.’ He also refused to have any 
images made of it. 

Amenhotep now began a most difficult task—to make his 
people believe as he himself did. Unlike other Pharaohs, 
he refused to have himself worshipped. He changed his own 
name because it contained the name of the god Amen-Ra, 
whom he hated. His new name was Ikhnaton, which means 
‘Aton (the Sun-god) is satisfied.’ He ordered the worship 
of the old gods to cease, and he had the name of Amen 
erased from all tombs and monuments. 

He even built himself a new capital, as Thebes had too 
many monuments and temples telling of the old gods. He 
called his new city Akhetaton, which means the ‘Horizon of 
Aton.’ Here he had wonderful tombs and chapels built, 
whose walls were adorned with his own hymns and songs of 
praise. These writings show us that he believed in a God of 
love and kindness, who was the Father of all things living— 
birds, beasts, and flowers as well as men. The Egyptian was 
no different from the Syrian or the Persian. All were alike 
the children of God. 

For all his efforts Ikhnaton failed to convince his people, 
though many pretended to believe as he did during his life- 
time. Still Ikhnaton persevered. His Empire was being 
attacked, but he refused to defend it by waging war, for to 
him religion and truth were more important than war and 
bloodshed. 

When he was still under thirty Ikhnaton died, worn out 
with trouble and disappointment. The people returned to 
their old faith, and found yet a third name for this strange 
Pharaoh. His first, Amenhotep, he was thought unworthy 
of. His second, Ikhnaton, was hated for the name of Aton 
that it contained. His third, given him by later generations, 
was ‘That Criminal.’ 

In truth, of course, Ikhnaton was the very opposite. He 
had made a wonderful discovery—the existence of one God 
of Love, Father of all Life. He was the first great person to 
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have a vision of one God. For the second we have to wait till 
the time of Moses, a hundred years later. 


The Decline of the Egyptian Empire 


From the end of Ikhnaton’s reign onward the Egyptian 
Empire gradually declined. The last great Pharaoh who 
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tried to revive the Egyptian Empire was Rameses II, who 
had a very long reign of 75 years (from 1300 B.c. to 
1225 B.c.). Like many of the earlier Pharaohs of Egypt 
Rameses II was a great builder. He wanted to remind 
people of his victories, for he was a very vain ruler. He 
even rubbed out the names of other Pharaohs on their 
monuments and had his own carved, so that later ages 
would think him greater than he actually was. ‘Two 
important remains have come down to us from his reign, 
both of them impressive by their enormous size. The Hall of 
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Columns in the Temple at Karnak contains some of the 
largest stone columns ever erected. They are so thick that 
a hundred men can stand round the rim at the top of each 
one. Then there are the four huge statues, each go feet high, 
showing two of himself and two of his queen in a sitting posi- 
tion. These tremendous seated figures are now worn down 
in places, but even their remains must impress every observer. 

After the death of Rameses II the story of Egypt is mostly 
one of decline and conquest by foreign powers. As other 
countries (which we shall read about in later chapters) rose 
to power, they often conquered Egypt, which after the year 
1000 B.c. had very little independence of its own. In the 
eighth and seventh centuries B.c. it was Assyria that became 
its master; in the fifth and fourth centuries it was Persia; in 
the year 332 B.c. it was Alexander the Great, who conquered 
the last Pharaoh of the last dynasty. We can realize how low 
Egypt had fallen by this time when we read that this last 
Pharaoh of all—the last of hundreds of Pharaohs and of 
thirty dynasties—was really a Persian. 


SUMMARY OF WHAT THE EGYPTIANS 
TAUGHT MANKIND 


(1) How TO LIVE TOGETHER in cities, kingdom, and an 
empire. 

(2) AGRICULTURE: irrigation by means of the shadoof; the 
plough. 

(3) THe First CALENDAR. 

(4) Merats: discovery of copper and bronze for tools and 
weapons; metal-work in gold and silver. : 

(5) WRITING AND WRITING-MATERIALS: hieroglyphics; the 
first alphabet; papyrus, or paper; ink. 

(6) BurLpInc IN STONE: Pyramids at Gizeh; temples and 
palaces at ‘Thebes and Karnak. 

(7) NAvicaTION: first sea-going ships; early Suez Canal; 
voyages of exploration down Red Sea and in Mediterranean Sea. 

(8) TRADE: with Punt, Crete, Cyprus, Phoenicia, and Syria. 
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(9) ARTs AND CrRarFtTs: cabinet-work; glassware; potter’s 
wheel and enclosed furnace; jewel-setting. 

(10) LEARNING: early discoveries in medicine, mathematics, 
and astronomy. 

(11) RELIGION: strong belief in a future life; first example of 
belief in one God (by Ikhnaton). 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1. Write down as many reasons as you can think of why 
civilization grew up in Egypt. 

2. Describe briefly the discoveries of the Egyptians concerning 
(a) the calendar, (b) writing, (c) paper. What were the chief 
defects of these under the Egyptians? 

3. Write an account of the Pyramids, stating (a) how they were 
built, (b) why they were built, (c) when they were built. 

4. Name the four great rulers of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and 
write down briefly what each one is famous for. 

5. Describe one important discovery of the Egyptians in each 
of the following: agriculture, craftwork, learning. 

6. Describe an imaginary voyage of an Egyptian trading-ship 
to Phoenicia. Draw a sketch-map of the route followed. 

7. Why did Amenhotep IV change his name to Ikhnaton? 
Why do you think he failed to change the Egyptian religion ? 

8. Write notes on the following: (a) Thebes, (6) Karnak, 
(c) Cleopatra’s Needle, (d) Rosetta Stone. 


CHAPTER IV 
MESOPOTAMIA 


The Geography of Mesopotamia 

Tue word ‘Mesopotamia’ means the land between the two 
rivers, and the rivers here referred to are the Euphrates and 
the Tigris. You will find them on your map nearly 1,000 
miles east of Egypt. 

As in the case of Egypt, it is important to study the geo- 
graphy of the region to understand how it was possible for 
civilization to develop early there. The two rivers rise in 
the mountains of Asia Minor and then flow south and south- 
east to the Persian Gulf. In modern times they join just 
before reaching the sea, but in ancient times their estuaries 
were apart. North and east of this twofold valley are the 
mountains of Asia Minor and Persia respectively. South 
and west is the desert of Arabia, parts of which can be crossed 
by men more easily than the Sahara Desert. Mesopotamia 
is thus not as well protected as Egypt, lying open to attack 
both from mountain and desert. 

But it is very fertile because of its two rivers, just as Egypt 
is because of the Nile. In summer the Tigris and the 
Euphrates bring down the melted snows from the moun- 
tains, and they often overflow their banks. Sometimes the 
floods they cause are disastrous. The story of the Flood in 
the Old Testament really refers to this region. But the over- 
flowing also results in deposits of fertile silt being spread over 
the land. It was this that made possible the beginning of 
another ‘cradle of civilization’ in addition to that of Egypt. 
There is, however, an important difference. Egypt has one 
river whose floods are kept within narrow bounds; Meso- 
potamia has two rivers whose floods are often widespread. 
This results in the fertile area here being much wider than 
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in Egypt, and in the towns not being always by the river’s 
side. 

The people of Mesopotamia, like the Egyptians, had to ~ 
find out ways of watering their land, because the river over- 
flows for a short period of the year only, and at other times 
the land is quite dry. Hence irrigation had to be practised, 
but in a rather different way from that of Egypt. The rivers 
in Mesopotamia are higher in their beds, so that there was 
no need for any shadoof to raise the water. Instead, the 
people often built dams to keep the water back. Then they 
made canals and ditches so as to lead the water to their 
fields when they wanted. By this means date-palms, wheat, 
and barley could be grown. So rich was the land made that 
three crops of wheat could be grown in a year! It is little 
wonder that the Mesopotamia of ancient times was looked 
upon as the land where the Garden of Eden—the Paradise 
of Adam and Eve—was situated. 


Where did Civilization begin—Egypt or Mesopotamia ? 

In the last chapter we saw that Egypt was the seat of one 
of the earliest civilizations of man. Mesopotamia was 
another ‘cradle of civilization.’ At one time it was thought 
by nearly all scholars that civilization began in Egypt and 
was then copied by the people of Mesopotamia. But recently 
many scholars have considered it quite possible that men 
began to learn about civilization along the banks of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates earlier than they did along the 
Nile. ‘This is because in modern times many ancient cities 
of Mesopotamia, which for thousands of years had. been 
buried in the sand, have been dug up, and very early remains 
have been found. One such city is Ur, or Ur of the Chaldees, 
where some wonderful finds of a very early date have been 
made. : 

Some people suggest that both countries borrowed their 
ideas from an earlier people whose records have been lost; 
but we cannot be sure of this without more evidence. What 
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we can be quite sure of is that in both countries traces of 
civilization can be found going back to before 4000 B.c. 
Probably by means of traders and travellers the two countries 
gradually got to know of each other’s progress, and borrowed 
each other’s ideas. It is very interesting to know, however, 
that the Egyptian word for wheat was also used in Meso- 
potamia. This certainly looks as if it was in Egypt where 
that most useful of all grains—the substance of our daily 
bread—was first grown. 


The Chief Rulers of Mesopotamia 


The history of Mesopotamia is not so easy to learn as that 
of Egypt. Mesopotamia was more open to attack than the 
Land of the Nile. The peoples of the northern and eastern 
mountains (Assyria and Persia) and of the southern desert 
(Arabia) viewed with envy this ‘Garden of Eden’ where life 
was pleasant and easy. Hence the story of Mesopotamia 
deals more with wars and conquests than does that of 
Egypt. This sometimes makes it difficult to keep before 
our minds the progress that man was making in the arts 
of peace. 

You will find it useful to try to learn the following list 
of the races and their chief rulers that held sway in Meso- 
potamia. Remember, however, that some of the early dates 
are not hard and fast. 

(1) The Sumerians from the north ruled from before 
4000 B.C. to 2750 B.C. 

(2) Semitic races from the south ruled from 2750 B.c. 
to 900 B.c.; the chief rulers were Sargon I and Hammurapi. 

(3) The Assyrians (another Semitic race) from the north 
ruled from 900 B.c. to 612 B.c.; the chief rulers were Sargon 
II, Sennacherib, and Assurbanipal. 

(4) The Chaldeans (yet another Semitic race) from the 
south ruled from 612 B.c. to 538 B.c.; the chief ruler was 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

(5) The Persians from the east ruled from 538 B.c. to 
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331 B.c.; the chief rulers were Cyrus the Great, Darius the 
Great, and Xerxes. 

(6) Alexander the Great from the north-west ruled from 
331 B.C. to 323 B.c. Several centuries later Mesopotamia 
became a part of the Roman Empire. 

In this chapter we shall deal with the history of Meso- 
potamia only up to its conquest by the Chaldeans, reserving 
the stories of the Persians, Alexander the Great, and the 
Romans for later chapters. 


The Sumerians 

If you look at the map, you will find the land of Sumer 
in the extreme south of Mesopotamia. It was here that 
civilization began in the Land of the Two Rivers. 

No one knows exactly where the Sumerians came from 
or who they were. It is certain, however, that they came 
somewhere from the north and did not speak a Semitic 
language. Pictures of them show that they wore kilts and 
shaved both their faces and their heads. The Semites, how- 
ever, usually grew heavy beards. 

The Sumerians were mainly an agricultural people. They 
paid great attention to irrigation by means of canals and 
ditches, and were able to grow large crops of wheat and 
barley. They also kept cattle, goats, and sheep. The wool 
from the latter was of a very high quality and soon became 
famous outside the land of Sumer itself. The Sumerians seem 
to have been as skilful in farming as the Egyptians. They . 
used ploughs and a clever implement known as a seeder, 
which sowed the seed regularly instead of scattering it by 
hand. Both ploughs and seeders were drawn by oxen; as 
in the case of Egypt the horse was unknown in early times. 

In one respect we find the Sumerians definitely in advance 
of the Egyptians. It was the Sumerians who first used 
vehicles on wheels. Winding through their narrow streets 
or jolting over their rough roads, we catch the first glimpses 
of wheeled carts, drawn by oxen and donkeys. The Egyptians 
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had found the wheel useful for making pottery; but it was 
the Sumerians who first used it for transport. 

Like the Egyptians, they knew about metals and used 
copper and bronze implements. It is very likely, however, 
that they owed this knowledge of copper to the dwellers by 
the Nile, for most of their 
supplies came from the 
peninsula of Sinai. They 
were also skilful workers in 
the more precious metals. 
An interesting Sumerian 
relic is the framework of 
a lyre (a kind of small 
harp) dating from 3000 
mee OLcariicr. It is over- 
laid with silver, and_ its 
base consists of a repre- 
sentation of a cow. Even 
in making their musical 
instruments the Sumerians 
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They also invented a 
kind of writing, but it was quite different from the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. The Sumerians had no papyrus or similar 
reed; nor, of course, had the other peoples of Mesopotamia 
who came after them. But they had plenty of clay which 
could be made quite hard by baking or drying in the sun. 
They therefore wrote on slabs of clay which they afterwards 
hardened. Many such slabs have been discovered and the 
writing upon them deciphered. The words were formed 
by pressing a blunt-tipped reed, called a ‘stylus,’ into the 
clay, thus making an impression. As this impression was 
usually shaped like a wedge or a small triangle, the writing 
so formed is called ‘cuneiform,’ or wedge-shaped (from the 
Latin cuneus, a wedge). The Sumerians did not progress 
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so far in the matter of writing as the Egyptians, who actu- 
ally invented an alphabet with a sign representing each 
letter. Instead the Sumerians had a sign for each syllable 
or sound composed of several letters. ; 
Their clay tablets were much heavier than the Egyptian 
er pa? rolls of papyrus, and 
this made it harder for 
them to store or carry 
their writings. They 
tried to get over this 
difficulty by writing as 
small as possible—so 
small that a magnifying 
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From Early European History, Webster ians must hav e thou ght 

a lot of learning and writing, for children used to write in 

their copy-books, “‘He who would excel in the school of the 
scribes must rise like the dawn.” 

Sumerian buildings were different from the Pyramids, 
temples, and obelisks of Egypt. There is no stone to be 
found in Sumeria and the neighbouring parts of Meso- 
potamia, so that some other material had to be used. The 
Sumerians used sun-dried bricks of clay. This did not make 
such lasting buildings as stone, and many Sumerian remains 
are little more than heaps of bricks covered with mounds of 
sand and rubbish. Nor did the Sumerians become such 
clever sculptors or carvers of stone as the Egyptians, although 
they were by no means ignorant of this art. They used to 
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carve little cylindrical stone seals which made an impression 
when rolled, like little steam-rollers, over the soft clay. This 
idea is really rather like the modern idea of printing. 

The Sumerians had many gods, to whom they built tall 
temple-towers, usually in the middle of their cities. You 
may have read the story of the Tower of Babel. This Biblical 
story refers to such towers as the Sumerians built, and the 
Tower of Babel really means the Tower of Babylon. 

The Sumerians dwelt in separate city-states, governed 
by priest-kings. Kish, Ur, and Nippur were their chief 
cities. They often fought among themselves, and about 
2750 B.c. they were conquered by a new people who took 
advantage of the quarrels among them. 


The Semites: Sargon I 


These new conquerors had originally come from the 
Arabian desert. They had very early settled in the land of 
Akkad, to the north of Sumer, and now under a warlike 
leader called Sargon they conquered their southern neigh- 
bours and formed a united kingdom. 

Sargon I had had a very interesting life. According to an 
ancient story or legend he was of quite a lowly birth, and, 
like Moses, was placed by his mother in a basket of reeds by 
the water’s edge. Here he was found by a canal-worker, 
who brought him up to be a gardener. Sargon gradually 
made himself more and more powerful until he was able to 
lead a revolt against his king and dethrone him. He then 
turned his attention to Sumer, which he conquered and 
united with his own kingdom. Sargon called himself King 
of Sumer and Akkad, and ruled over a wide kingdom. His 
work was rather like that of Pharaoh Menes, who had united 
the Red and White Kingdoms many centuries earlier. 

At first the new rulers were more nomadic and much 
less civilized than the Sumerians, but after a time they 
settled down, and learned many things from the conquered 
cities. 
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The Semites: Hammurapi, King of Babylonia 

After Sargon I’s death Mesopotamia became once more a 
land of civil war and foreign invasion. The poor farmers 
must have lived very anxious lives, not knowing whether 
their crops would be destroyed by war or taken from them 
by plunderers. 

At length, about 2100 B.c., a new Semitic ruler appeared 
and, after much fighting, oe his enemies out of Meso- 
potamia. This new King, whose name was Hammurapi, 
made his capital at Babylon. Babylon continued as the 
capital of this district for well over 1,000 years, and because of 
its importance it is common to give the name Babylonia to 
the ancient Mesopotamian kingdom established by Ham- 
murapl. 

This new king had a long reign of 43 years. He showed 
himself a wise and good, if sometimes strict, ruler. 

Like most of the wise rulers of Mesopotamia he did much 
to improve the canals and irrigation-works of his land. 
One important canal built at this time was named after 
Hammurapi. Another is said to have connected the Tigris 
and Euphrates. What the King caused to be carved of 
himself on a piece of rock is certainly true: “‘Hammurapzi is 
the blessing of mankind, which brings the waters of fertility 
to Sumer and Akkad. Its two banks I have made cultivable 
land. I set up granaries and provided water for the land of 
Sumer and Akkad for ever.’? Only the last two words are 
not true, but this was no fault of Hammurapi. 

Another benefit (though school-children may not think 
so!) that was probably due to Hammurapi was the building 
of schools, as remains have been found going back to about 
his time. Try to imagine what these early schools were like! 
They were very different from our modern ones. Often 
they were attached to a temple. They were built of sun-dried 
brick, and parts were left open to the sky. The chief subject 
taught was writing; this, with its four hundred different 
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signs, was more difficult to learn than our own. Children 
learnt to write on pieces of clay with a reed pen or stylus. 
Before going into his classroom, a boy would take a lump of 
soft clay from a pile kept at school. This he would then 
flatten out ready for writing 
upon. After he had formed his 
wedge-shaped letters he could 
rub them all out by smoothing 
over the surface. At the end of 
school he just crumpled up his 
clay and threw it back on to 
the pile. A Babylonian proverb, 
which school-children used to 
copy out, reads, “‘He who shall 
excel in tablet-writing shall shine 
like the sun.” 

Hammurapi was the first king 
to draw up a long series of laws 
for his people. These laws have 
been discovered on a tall stone 
eight feet high, and they occupy 
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three thousand six hundred lines SEATED 
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round the shaft. At the top is 

a carving showing Hammurapi receiving the laws from the 
Sun-god. This, of course, is not how he really obtained 
them. They consisted af old customs and laws which 
Hammurapi collected, altered in places, and sometimes 
added to. Such a collection of laws, made from many 
different sources, and altered and added to where neces- 
sary, is called a code. Hammurapi’s code of laws is the 
first in history. It deals with hundreds of different matters 
which give us an insight into his times. We can see how harsh. 
and cruel methods of trial and punishment sometimes were. 
Trial by ordeal, in which the accused person is made to 
undergo some sort of test to see whether Providence or the 
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gods will help him, was sometimes practised. An eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth were laid down as fitting punish- 
ments, just as they were by the writers of the Old Testament. 
Slavery was recognized, and there were severe punishments 
for helping slaves to escape or stealing them from their 
masters. There were many good laws also. Women were 
allowed to own land and to take up many occupations. 
Builders who constructed walls that fell down or boats that 
sank had to make good the loss. ‘Those who grew date-palms 
(an extremely valuable tree in Babylonia) were freed from 
rent for several years. The following law from the code 
shows how important irrigation was and how those who failed 
to guard against floods were severely dealt with: 


If a man has neglected to strengthen the bank of a canal, 
has not strengthened his bank, and a breach has opened itself out 
in his bank, and the waters have carried away the meadow, 
the man in whose bank the breach has been opened shall 
render back the corn which he has caused to be lost. 


The law against bad builders reads: 


If a builder has built a house for a man and has not jointed 
his work and the wall has fallen, that builder at his own cost 
shall make good that wall. 


Hammurapi’s laws were not discovered till the nineteenth 
century, 4,000 years after they had been carved. They were 
found by a Frenchman, and the huge stone was taken to a 
museum in Paris. There is, however, an exact copy to be 
seen at the British Museum in London. 


Further Advances in Civilization: the Horse and Iron 


During the centuries following the death of Hammurapi 
the history of Babylonia is a sad tale of foreign invasion and 
conquest. Wild tribes from the northern mountains often 
swooped down upon the fertile valleys, seeking for spoils 
and slaves. The chief of these were the Kassites and the 
Hittites. Little is known of these ‘forgotten peoples.’ They 
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are somewhat like the Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, who in- 
vaded Egypt about the same time. The Hittites have left 
remains behind them in the vast Empire that they estab- 
lished in Asia Minor. These show them to have been quite 
a highly civilized people, but powerful and warlike. Many 
of their writings cannot be read by modern scholars; but we 
can learn much about them from other peoples (Egyptians, 
Babylonians, and Assyrians) with whom they came into con- 
tact. Some of you may remember that they are often men- 
tioned in the Old Testament. 

These warlike tribes, the Kassites, the Hyksos, and the 
Hittites, introduced two important advances in civilization 
— into the river-valleys of Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

In the first place the Hyksos, as we have already seen, 
brought the tamed horse into Egypt; and the Kassites did 
the same for Mesopotamia. This was about the year 1700 
B.c. The horse was a native of the more northerly European 
and Asiatic plains, and had been hunted by early man. It 
had probably been tamed long before it was introduced into 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. Babylonian records refer to it as 
“the ass of the hill-country,”’ because it came from the hills 
to the north of Mesopotamia. 

Secondly, iron began to be widely used about the year 
1400 B.c. The most important iron-mines were in northern 
Syria and were owned by the Hittites, who were one of the 
first peoples to use this metal so common in our own day. 
Iron is harder than copper or bronze, and it gradually re- 
placed them in the construction of implements and orna- 
ments. From this time onward iron beads, iron settings for 
jewelry, and iron tools and weapons became more and more 
important. 

Unfortunately for mankind, these two great advances, as 
often happens, were put to the uses of war as well as of peace. 
In fact, for long they were used more in war than they were 
in peace. The ox continued as the common beast of the 
plough, the ass and camel as beasts of burden. The horse 
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was used mainly for hunting and warfare; the swift-moving 
chariot introduced a new danger similar to the aeroplane 
in modern times, and the horse came to be regarded as the 


animal most closely connected with warfare. In the Book of 
Job we find the follow- 


ing description of the 
horse as a fighting 
animal : 


He paweth in the 
valley and rejoiceth in 
his strength ; 

He goeth on to meet 
the armed men; 

He mocketh at fear 
and is not affrighted, 

Neither turneth he 
back from the sword. 


Tron, too, was widely 
used for the waging of 
. war. Iron spears and 

SHIELD-BEARING HirrirE SPEARMEN arrow-heads, helmets 

British Museum and body-armour, 
siege-towers and battering-rams with iron parts, all made 
warfare a grimmer and more terrible thing than before. We 
shall find that the people who made most use in warfare of 
these two new discoveries, namely, the Assyrians, were able 
to build up a large empire, which, however, they were 
unable to keep. 





The Assyrians 

If you look towards the north of the River Tigris, you will 
find the town of Assur. This was whence the Assyrians came 
and whence they obtained their name. - Assur was their 
chief god as well as their town. 

The district of Assyria is in some ways different from the 
more southerly parts of Mesopotamia. It is more hilly and 
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exposed to attack from the wild tribes of the neighbouring 
hills. It was partly because of this that the Assyrians them- 
selves became very warlike. There is plenty of stone to be 
quarried, with the result that the Assyrians used stone much 
more than the Sumerians 
or Babylonians, and_ be- 
came more skilled than 
they in the art of sculp- 
ture. Furthermore, 
Assyria is more centrally 
situated than any region 
we have so far studied. 
Consequently, Assyria be- 
came a meeting-ground 
for different civilizations. 
An Assyrian carving, for 
example, shows two 
scribes taking down notes 
EP oomeanmoticer,, ones of 
them in the Egyptian 
method (ink and papy- Cad 
rus), the other in the Sean aan 
Babylonian method AssYRIAN SOLDIERS 
(stylus and clay-tablet). From Ancient Civilization, Webster 

But its central position also enabled it to strike in all 
directions with its iron weapons, mounted archers, and swift 
chariots. A huge empire was built up. The three greatest 
Assyrian kings were Sargon II, Sennacherib, and Assur- 
banipal. During the hundred years in which they ruled, 
from 720 B.c. to 620 B.c., the Assyrian Empire was at the 
height of its power and included Babylonia, part of Asia 
Minor, Syria, Palestine, and even Egypt. ‘This vast empire 
was ruled from the capital, Nineveh, not far from the first 
Assyrian town of Assur. It was the biggest empire that had 
yet been founded, bigger than the empires of Thutmose ITI, 
or Sargon I, or Hammurapi. 
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This large empire had been built up by “blood and iron’ 
and cannot be greatly admired by us. All sorts of cruelty 
and oppression were used to extend and maintain it. We are. 
told that in one procession through the streets of Nineveh 
the Assyrian Emperor was followed by many captive nobles, 
each with the head of his own king hanging round his neck. 
Cruelty like this caused fear and hatred throughout the 
empire; and we are not surprised to learn that the power 
which had been built up by the sword very soon perished by 
the sword. 


Assyrian Civilization 

The Assyrians did not create much that was very useful 
in times of peace, as they devoted their attention too much 
to warfare. Nevertheless, they did make some advances. 

They built a wonderful palace at Nineveh on a scale 
grander than that of any building hitherto known. A vast 
system of forwarding royal letters through the wide empire 
was established, which formed the beginning of a postal 
service that lasted many centuries. The skill of the Assyrians 
in carving stone has already been mentioned. They carved 
mostly what are known as reliefs, where the carving stands 
out from a flat background ; and their favourite subjects, as 
might be expected, were of war, hunting, and court-life. 
Some of their carvings of animals are very lifelike and full 
of vigour. As we l,ok upon them we can almost see the 
horses galloping or the wounded lion turning at bay upon the 
hunter who has struck it with his arrow. One of their 
favourite stone figures (which they often placed at the gates 
of their palaces) was a huge winged bull or lion with a human 
head—a fitting sign of the brute strength that the Assyrians 
introduced into the history of mankind. 

Their wide conquests also enabled them to spread the 
civilizations they conquered over a wider area, and in this 
way Mesopotamia learned much of what Egypt had dis- 
covered, and vice versa. They were able to collect the wisdom 
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of many lands, and one king, Assurbanipal, formed a huge 
library of twenty-two thousand clay tablets that he obtained 
from many sources and stored at Nineveh. These tablets 
from Assurbanipal’s library are now in the British Museum. 
Some of them are very interesting indeed, giving us early 
Babylonian stories of the Creation of the World and the 
Flood, very similar to those contained in the Old Testament. 
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When these tablets were discovered in 1850, it was not known 
that the little marks upon them were a kind of writing—the 
‘cuneiform’ of ancient Mesopotamia. They were thought 
to be just ornamentation, and on their journey to England 
some tablets were roughly treated and got knocked about. 
Later it was discovered that they contained writing, and 
many were then still able to be read. 


The Break-up of the Assyrian Empire 

The Assyrians paid far too much attention to the arts of 
war and too little to the arts of peace. Their empire was 
purely military, with the emperor’s word standing for law— 
and the emperors, as we have seen, were often harsh and 
cruel. 
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The subject peoples were anxious to throw off this tyranny, 
and their chance soon came. A new Semitic-speaking race, 
the Chaldeans, had wandered from Arabia into the southern 
parts of Mesopotamia. With the help of others, and with the © 
very weapons that the Assyrians had invented, they brought 
the mighty power of Assyria to the dust. The peoples of 
Asia rejoiced at the crumbling power of their oppressors. 
Listen to the Old-Testament writer, Nahum, speaking of the 
danger that threatened even Nineveh itself: 


The noise of the whip, and the noise of the rattling of the 
wheels, and of the prancing horses, and of the jumping 
chariots. 

The horsemen lifteth up both the bright sword and the 
glittering spear: and there is a multitude of slain, and a great 
number of carcases; and there is none end of their corpses; 
they stumble upon their corpses. 


At length Nineveh itself, the magnificent capital of the 
great Assyrian Empire, was besieged. The Emperor knew he 
could expect no mercy, and when the city fell in 612 B.c. 
and the invaders poured through the gates, they found the 
royal palace already ablaze, the flames licking the throne of 
the last Assyrian king. 


The Chaldeans: Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon 


The Chaldeans established a new and smaller empire on 
the ruins of the old, and took over the civilization of Meso- 
potamia. In one respect the new rulers made very important 
advances. ‘That was in the study of the stars and other 
heavenly bodies. The people of Mesopotamia had for long 
been famous in this respect; but the Chaldeans made such 
advances that the science of the stars (or astronomy) owes 
more to them than to any other ancient people except the 
Greeks. 

Like many ancient people (and even some modern) the 
Chaldeans believed that the heavenly bodies influence the 
lives of human beings. If this was so, then a study of the 
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heavens would enable men to find out about the future. 
Such a study is called ‘astrology,’ to distinguish it from 
‘astronomy, which is a study of the heavens purely to find 
out more about things as they are, and not to try to fore- 
cast the future. Some of our modern sayings still bear traces 
of the old beliefs of astrology, as, for instance, when we speak 
of some one as being born under ‘a lucky star.’ 

The clear, cloudless skies of Mesopotamia, with the stars 
shining brightly out of the dark blue heavens, were a great 
help to the Chaldeans, and they discovered many things. 
They understood about eclipses and were able to foretell 
them. They were the first to map out the heavens into groups 
of stars (known as ‘constellations’). They were the first to 
discover that the sun moved during the course of the year 
through twelve groups of stars, which we call the signs of the 
Zodiac. They could recognize five of the planets, or ‘wan- 
dering’ stars, namely, Mercury, Mars, Venus, Jupiter, and 
Saturn. They named these planets after their five chief gods 
or goddesses, and their names, only in the Roman form, are 
the ones we use at the present day. Thus the planet they 
called Ishtar (their goddess of love) is the one we call Venus 
(the Roman goddess of love). They also found out much 
about the moon and were able to forecast its phases. 

The greatest of the Chaldean kings was Nebuchadnezzar, 
about whom we can read much in the Old Testament. 
Nebuchadnezzar reigned for over forty years and made his 
capital, Babylon, into the greatest city that had ever been 
built up to his time. Nowadays it is in ruins, but even so a 
good idea can still be gained of its magnificence. Like most 
of the buildings of Mesopotamia it was built of brick (hence 
its decay), but of brick that had in many places been glazed 
and enamelled in bright colours. The immense walls of 
Babylon, over ten miles long, were about ninety feet thick, 
and along the top was a road wide enough for driving a 
chariot with four horses abreast. In addition there was an 
outside wall, ten feet thick. 

F 
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But it was his own royal palace that was the greatest build- 
ing of all. A huge gate, known as the Ishtar Gate, has 
recently been discovered and is the most important building 





BABYLON: THE IsHTAR GATE 
Photo E.N.A. 


still standing of what was once the busy, throbbing city of 
Babylon. The brick towers on either side of the gate are 
adorned with the carved figures of lions and other animals in 
brightly coloured glazed tiles. Behind this gate rose the 
wonderful palace of Nebuchadnezzar; but its banqueting- 
halls, courtyards, broad flights of steps, and graceful pillars 
are now a mass of ruins. Gone, too, are the once-famous 
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Hanging Gardens of Babylon, reckoned by the ancients as 
one of the Seven Wonders of the World. These gardens were 
placed on the palace-roof and rose one upon the other, sup- 
ported by pillars. They were built by Nebuchadnezzar for 
his wife, who had come from the mountains of Persia. Per- 
haps the terraces were made to remind her of the hillsides 
she had loved in her youth. Here the great King and his 
Queen could look down upon his famous city and the civi- 
lization of which it was the centre. 

But he was regarding a civilization that had spent its 
force. Egypt and Mesopotamia had played their part in the 
world’s story. They had been pioneers in the building up 
of civilization, but they had, like a great runner, tired them- 
selves out and could go no farther. We must soon look to 
other lands and other peoples for fresh advances, but before 
doing so we must study briefly the history of a third centre 
of early civilization, namely, the Aegean Sea. 


SUMMARY OF WHAT THE PEOPLES OF 
MESOPOTAMIA TAUGHT MANKIND 


(1) How To LIVE in cities, kingdoms, and great empires, and 
organize things like a wide postal service. 

(2) AGRICULTURE: irrigation (by canals and ditches), the 
seeder, the plough. 

(3) Writinc: cuneiform letters on clay tablets; schools for 
learning to write; Assurbanipal’s library of clay tablets. 

(4) Bur~pInc: mostly in brick; temple-towers and palaces; 
the Hanging Gardens of Babylon. 

(5) METALS: copper and bronze from Sinai; gold and silver 
work; iron (from the Hittites). 

(6) TRANSPORT: use of the wheel by Sumerians; tamed horse _ 
introduced by tribes from the north. 

(7) Laws: first code of laws drawn up by Hammurapi. 

(8) Carvinc on STONE—especially of animals by the Assyrians. 

(g) Astronomy: discoveries of the Chaldeans, e.g., eclipses, 
planets, signs of the zodiac. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1. What are the chief points of similarity and difference 
between the geography of Egypt and that of Mesopotamia? 

2. Construct a time-chart from the year 4000 B.c. to the year 
o. Divide it into sections showing the ruling races of Mesopo- 
tamia at different periods. In each section print in the name 
of the race and one important discovery made by its people. 

3. Describe and. account for the differences between (a) the 
writing, (6) the buildings of Egypt and Mesopotamia. Which 
country do you think was the better in each of these? 

4. What were the chief benefits given to mankind by King 
Hammurapi? 

5. Describe the introduction of the horse and iron into Mesopo- 
tamia. What uses were they put to at first? 

6. What were the Assyrians chiefly noted for? Do you think 
they did more harm than good? 

7. Write a description of what Babylon must have looked like 
in the time of Nebuchadnezzar. 


GIA BILER GV. 
CRETE AND THE AEGEAN SEA 


A Third ‘ Cradle of Civilization ’ 


So far we have dealt with two ‘cradles of civilization,’ namely, 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. There is still a third, which has 
been discovered in quite recent years. This is the Aegean 
Sea and the lands bordering upon it. 

If you look at a map of the eastern part of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, you will notice that the Aegean Sea is merely a 
branch of the great Mediterranean Sea situated between 
Greece and Asia Minor. You will notice also that there are 
numerous islands scattered about the sea and that the coast- 
line is full of bays and inlets. 

South of Greece—in a straight line, in fact, between Greece 
-and Egypt—you will find an island bigger than the rest, 
the island of Crete. As far as we can tell, this was the centre 
of Aegean civilization, and from here the discoveries were 
carried by the Cretans, who became clever sailors, to Troy 
(near the Dardanelles, or Hellespont, as the ancients called 
it) and Mycenae (in the south of Greece). 

The Greeks, who settled in Greece and along the shores 
of the Aegean Sea many centuries after the time we are now 
considering, had numerous stories and legends about these 
places. They looked upon Crete as the birthplace of some 
of their gods and goddesses, including Zeus, who was their 
chief god. Most of you also will have heard of the Trojan 
War—the long war that the Greeks waged against the city 
of Troy. These stories, and many others, were at one time 
looked upon as myths with little or no truth in them; but 
during the last fifty years such wonderful discoveries have 
been made at Crete, Troy, and Mycenae that people can 
see now that there really was a highly developed civilization 

35 
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round the Aegean Sea, long before the Greeks arrived, and 
that the old Greek stories of this region have quite a lot of 
truth in them. 


How did Civilization begin in Crete ? 

This question cannot be answered with complete certainty. 
Perhaps we shall know more about it when scholars are able 
to read the ancient writing of Crete, which hitherto has 
defied all attempts to decipher it. There are those who 
think that the people of Crete developed their civilization 
almost entirely on their own, while other people think that 
the Cretans borrowed most of their ideas from elsewhere, 
especially from Egypt. 

The truth probably is that the early Cretans did borrow 
many of their ideas from Egypt; but they soon changed 
them to suit themselves and thought out new ones, with the 
result that they soon created a civilization that was quite 
different from that of Egypt. It was the third great civiliza- . 
tion in the history of the Western World. 


The Minotaur of Crete 


One of the most famous of Greek legends dealing with the 
island of Crete tells how the King of Athens, the greatest of 
the Greek cities, slew the son of Minos, King of Crete. In 
revenge, Minos conquered Athens and forced its King to 
send him seven youths and seven maidens every year as a 
tribute. These victims were then driven into a huge maze, 
or labyrinth, on the island where they were devoured by a 
monster, half-bull and half-human, known as the Minotaur. 
Then one year Theseus, son of the Athenian King, bravely 
offered to form part of the doomed company. When he 
arrived in Crete, the daughter of Minos, named Ariadne, 
fell in love with him and gave him a sword and a piece of 
thread before he entered the maze. With the sword Theseus 
slew the Minotaur, and with the thread, which he had 
dropped behind him, he found his way back. The doomed 
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company was saved, and the brave prince set sail for 
Greece. 

Now Theseus had told his father, whose name was Aegeus, 
that if he slew the Minotaur and found his way out of the 
labyrinth he would hoist white sails as he came into port. 
But Theseus was so eager to arrive home that he forgot to do 
this, and when Aegeus saw the black sails of the returning 
ships he thought his son 5 
was dead. In his grief the 
old King threw himself into 
the sea, which has ever 
since been called the 
Aegean Sea in memory 
of him. 

For a long time this 
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legend, like many others 6 From a life-sized figure in painted stucco 


in the palace of Cnossus. 


was regarded as a pure 
myth. Since A.D. 1900, however, an Englishman named 
Sir Arthur Evans has carried out quite a lot of excava- 
tions in Crete, and his discoveries show that even such 
a story as we have just read contains a certain amount 
of truth. It is not wise to regard the old stories and 
legends of any country, however fantastic and unreal 
they may seem, as altogether false. They often contain 
a kernel of truth. 


The Sea-kings of Crete 

It has been found that Crete had a civilization that went 
back to nearly 3000 B.c. It was different from Egypt and 
Mesopotamia in one very important respect. These two 
‘cradles of civilization’ were based upon the river-valleys of 
the Nile, the Tigris, and the Euphrates. The people of 
Crete had no great rivers, but all round them they had the 
sea. They lived, like ourselves, upon an island, and like our- 
selves they became a great seafaring people. This was only 
natural, provided they had the desire and the courage to 
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take to the sea. There was plenty to tempt them. They could 
fish, trade, found distant colonies, or even sail away merely 
for the love of adventure. The many islands made sailing 
safe at first, before the Cretan sailors were used to going 
longer distances. Thus the island of Crete became the first 
sea-power in history. Its kings are often called the ‘sea-kings’ 
of Crete. 

The first of these sea-kings was Minos. He is said to have 
established the first Cretan navy. Little is definitely known 
of him, however, and quite possibly the name Minos was a 
title given to all the kings of Crete, just as Pharaoh was given 
to the early kings of Egypt. This early sea-power traded a 
lot with Egypt, whence it received much of its knowledge of 
civilization, which it afterwards spread to the lands round the 
Aegean Sea. An carly empire was formed, of which Mycenae 
and ‘Troy were probably colonies or trading-centres. 

The capital of this important island was Cnossus, where 
the remains of a wonderful palace have been unearthed. 
Unlike all other ancient palaces it was not fortified, nor were 
there walls round the city, which points to the fact that these 
ancient sea-kings relied entirely on their navy for defence. 
The palace consisted of numerous apartments and corridors, 
which might well have been the maze through which the 
victims in the story about King Minos went to their death. 
Furthermore, frescoes or wall-paintings often contain pic- 
tures of a bull, and this may have some connexion with the 
bull-like Minotaur of the ancient story. 


The Civilization of Crete 

Cretan civilization reached its height about 1 500 B.C., 
but only a few outstanding facts about it can be mentioned. 

The Cretans were skilled workers in metal. They were 
probably introduced to the use of copper and bronze by the 
Egyptians, but they later worked in more precious metals 
(gold and silver) which, added to the precious stones they 
used, enabled them to make articles of high craftsmanship 
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and value. With their copper, too, they made the drain- 
pipes which were discovered beneath the ruins of the palace 
of Cnossus. These show the Cretans to have been highly 
skilled in the art of installing good drainage-systems. 
Remains of their writing have been found on clay tablets, 
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but it is unlike that of either Egypt or Mesopotamia. It con- 
sists of numbers of lines more like modern printing. Unfor- 
tunately, it cannot yet be deciphered; no clue like the Rosetta 
Stone has hitherto been discovered.! 

The Cretans made wonderful pottery with fine, artistic 
designs painted upon it. They delighted in designs from 
Nature, such as flowers, leaves, and animals. Their pottery 
shows the influence of Egypt to a high degree, but the Cretan 
designs became much less stiff and looked more natural than 
the Egyptian. Two of the best examples of Cretan art are the 
statuettes of the snake-charmer that were found at Cnossus. 


* In recent years scholars, notably the late Michael Ventris, have made 
much progress in deciphering the scripts of early Crete. 
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One of these is in carved ivory, and the other in glazed pot- 
tery. Both these figures are extremely life-like and are a great 
advance upon Egyptian work. It has been said that these and — 
paintings of a similar na- 
ture look more like mo- 
dern young ladies of Paris 
than pictures of women 
who lived more than 
3,000 years ago on an 
island in the Aegean Sea. 

The Cretans were 
very fond of games and 
athletics. Many paint- 
ings upon walls (or 
frescoes) have been 
found, some of which 
show them engaged in 
their games, while others 
show the crowds that 
gathered to watch their 
champions perform. 
They: were ‘themtirst 
people to practise box- 





_ ing. Sometimes they 
GLAZED-POTTERY STATUETTE OF A fought with bare fists ; 
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fought with knuckle- 
dusters or strips of metal attached to their hands. In this 
case they wore helmets to protect their heads and cheeks. 
Their favourite sport, however, was bull-leaping, or bull- 
grasping, which was a game more dangerous and less cruel 
than the bull-fighting practised by some countries at the 
present day. It is quite likely that the old legend about the 
Minotaur is connected with this sport. Possibly the Athenian 
youths had to enter the arena and perform the sport in the 
following manner, which was the way practised by the 
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Cretans themselves. The athlete faced the bull unarmed, 
dodged its charge, seized it by the horns, and flung himself 
upon its back. Then, when the bull reared, he threw him- 
self backward, ; 

turned a _ somer- 
sault in mid-air, 
and alighted on 
the ground be- 
hind the defeated 
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people conquered 
it; perhaps it was its own former colony and trading-centre, 
Mycenae. 


Troy and Mycenae 

The two towns of Troy and Mycenae are frequently 
mentioned in Greek legends and stories of a later date. The 
great Greek poet, Homer, tells how the early Greeks sailed 
from Mycenae to Troy, where they laid siege to the city for 
ten years. In the end they captured it by sending some of 
their soldiers inside the city-walls hidden in a wooden horse. 
These soldiers then opened the gates to their countrymen, 
and Troy was taken. 
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The story of the Trojan War, like the story of the Mino- 
taur, was long regarded as having very little, or even no 
truth at all, in it. It was even doubted whether Troy and 
Mycenae had existed at all. It is now clear, however, that 
they were important centres of Aegean civilization, and con- 
tinued even after the fall of Crete itself. 

The discovery of these two cities about A.D. 1870 reads 
almost like a fairy-tale. Imagine a small German boy named 
Heinrich (or Henry) Schliemann. He is quite poor and 
serves behind a counter in a grocer’s shop. In his spare time 
he reads the stories of the ancient Greeks, and, to be able to 
understand them better, even learns their language. The 
poems of Homer fascinate him, and he begins to dream won- 
derful dreams. Learned scholars say that these poems are 
not true, but Schliemann is not satisfied. What if he went 
out to Greece and Asia Minor and proved that they were 
true? But, alas! such a journey would cost much money, 
and Schliemann is still very poor. He determines to become 
rich, not for the sake of the money alone, but to enable him 
to fulfil his desire. The result is that he works hard, first to 
obtain money, and secondly to learn more about ancient 
languages and history so as to be able to use his money 
properly when he has obtained it. Finally, at the age of 48, 
he has earned enough to retire and start upon his mis- 
sion. Such was the origin of Schliemann’s expeditions to 
Troy and Mycenae. 

He began by excavating the mound which was said to be 
the site of ancient) [roysaHe proved that in ancient times 
there had been not one, but nine cities at Troy, the later 
ones built upon the ruins of those before. 

At Mycenae, in Greece, his discoveries were wach in- 
teresting. While digging beneath a pavement he came across 
a number of skeletons of men, women, and children, and 
round them lay numerous weapons and articles in gold, 
including a crown of pure gold. Schliemann had proved to 
the world even more than he had set out to do. He had 
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shown that these cities of Troy and Mycenae went back to 
long before the time of even the earliest Greeks. Nowadays 
the chief object of interest to be seen at Mycenae is the 
famous Lions’ Gate—a gate surmounted by two standing 
lions holding up a column between them. 


The Importance of Aegean Civilization 


This early civilization along the shores of the Aegean Sea 
was of the utmost importance in the history of Europe. 

We have already seen that Crete lies midway between 
Egypt and Greece, and that the Cretans became clever 
sailors. It was Crete that first introduced civilization to 
Greece. As you look at this wonderful island upon the map 
you can think of it as a huge stepping-stone between the 
ancient East and Europe—a stepping-stone trodden by man 
as he spread the knowledge of the arts of peace from their 
birthplace in the East to their new home in Greece. 


SUMMARY OF WHAT THE CRETANS TAUGHT 
AND DFD FOR MANKIND 


(1) Love or THE SEA: sailing; trade and trading-centres 
(Mycenae and Troy). 

(2) Arts oF PEACE: sculpture, pottery, painting, metal-work, 
building (cities, palaces, drainage-system). 

(3) Games: boxing and bull-leaping. 

(4) Acted as STEPPING-sTONE from the East to Europe. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1. Where is the island of Crete? Show how it was well situated 
to bring the civilization of Egypt and Mesopotamia to Europe. 

2. Tell the story of the Minotaur of Crete. How have recent 
discoveries shown that there might be some truth in it? 

3. In what ways was the civilization of Crete different from 
that of Egypt and Mesopotamia? 

4. Why are the rulers of Crete known as the ‘sea-kings’? 

5. What other places by the shores of the Aegean Sea had early 
civilizations? How were these places discovered ? 


CHAPTER VI 
THE HEBREWS AND THE PHOENICIANS 


Two Semitic-speaking Races 

In this chapter we are going to study the history of two im- 
portant races, the Hebrews and the Phoenicians. ‘These two 
peoples spoke Semitic languages (as the Assyrians and 
Chaldeans had done), which means that although their 
languages were not exactly the same, they were very closely 
related. Apart from this, however, there is very little in 
common between the two races. The importance of the 
Hebrews is mainly religious, while the Phoenicians were 
famous sailors and traders. 


The Early History of the Hebrews 


The Hebrews are important for several reasons. They 
came into contact with the civilizations of both Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, and their wanderings and wars will help us 
to understand how those countries influenced the peoples 
around them. ‘The Hebrews have had a great religious in- 
fluence extending to many lands and peoples outside their 
own. ‘They are, finally, the ancestors of the modern Jews, 
whose history cannot be fully understood without knowing 
something about their forefathers. 

The Hebrews were a Semitic-speaking people coming 
originally from the Arabian Desert. The story of their wan- 
derings and of how in the end they forsook their nomadic 
ways is told in the Old Testament. About the year 2000 
B.C. they began their journey from Ur of the Chaldees under 
the leadership of Abraham. They struck north-west up the 
valleys of the Two Rivers, and then turned west towards the 
Mediterranean Sea, “the great sea towards the going down 
of the sun,” as the Old Testament picturesquely describes it. 
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They reached Canaan, in the south of Palestine, but many of 
them were driven by famine into Egypt, enere Joseph, the 
son of Jacob, had gone before them. Joseph had been sold 
into slavery by his brothers, but had risen to a high position 
by interpreting the dreams of Pharaoh. The Book of Exodus 
tells how the Hebrews were ill-treated by “‘a new king over 
Egypt which knew not Joseph,” how they were forced to 
make bricks, how their baby boys were put to death, and 
_ how they were ess and scourged by the cruel Egyptian 
taskmasters. 

In the end, they were led “out of the land of Egypt, out of 
the house of bondage” by Moses, acting under the guidance 
of God. They crossed the Red Sea, where Pharaoh’s soldiers 
were drowned, marched across the peninsula of Sinai, 
braving the dangers of enemy tribes and lack of food and 
water, and invaded the land of Canaan. Moses died, but his 
successor, Joshua, carried on the invasion. You may have 
read the Old Testament story of the capture of Jericho; 
how “it came to pass, when the people heard the sound of 
the trumpet, and the people shouted with a great shout, that 
the wall fell down flat, so that the people went up into the 
city, every man straight before him, and they took the city.” 
It was about 1200 B.c. that the Hebrews established them- 
selves in their new home. 


The Two Hebrew Kingdoms 

In Canaan the Hebrews gave up their nomadic habits 
and adopted much of the civilization of the Canaanites. 
Some of them still preferred to live apart in their tents and 
to tend their flocks. But many went to live in the Canaanite 
towns, where they mixed with the Canaanites, so that the 
two peoples almost became one. Many even forsook the 
Hebrew God, Yahweh, and worshipped the Canaanite 
town-gods, or ‘baals.’ 

Their troubles were by no means over, since they had 
many fierce tribes to wage war against. The chief of these 
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was the Philistines, and it was to fight these that in 1025 B.c. 
they chose their first king, Saul, for “‘from his shoulders and 
upward he was higher than any of the people.” Saul was 
followed by David, who wrote some of the Psalms, and by © 
Solomon, whose fame spread far and wide. Solomon sent 
out fleets of ships to trade with distant lands, and with the 
wealth of his commerce and the proceeds of his taxes he 
lived a life of luxury and display. At his capital of Jerusalem 
he built a magnificent temple. But his own ease and splen- - 
dour had been obtained through the sufferings of his people, 
and on his death in 975 B.c. the northern tribes revolted and 
set up a kingdom of their own. Henceforth there were two 
Hebrew kingdoms, Israel and Judah. 

Israel, the northern kingdom, contained ten of the twelve 
Hebrew tribes, and was rich and prosperous... Its fields were 
fertile, and it had many big towns, like Samaria, its capital, 
and Damascus. The inhabitants of Israel forsook the old 
simple ways of the early Hebrews, and often worshipped the 
Canaanite ‘baals.’ Furthermore, the rich oppressed the poor. 

Judah, the southern kingdom, was smaller and poorer. 
It contained only two tribes, its lands were meagre and un- 
productive; it had only one large town—Jerusalem, its 
capital. But it retained its character more than Israel. Its 
people remained simpler, more religious, and less spoilt. 

After two centuries a great danger faced both Hebrew 
kingdoms. Palestine is on the way from Mesopotamia to 
Egypt, and as the Assyrian Empire extended itself in the 
eighth century B.c. the Hebrews were threatened with ex- 
tinction. The northern kingdom lay nearer the new enemy, 
and at first it sent gifts to the Assyrian king, hoping to buy 
him off. But it was not to be. Like a scourge of God, the 
God they had often deserted, the invader drew near, and in 
722 B.c. Samaria was captured. The kingdom of Israel was 
at an end, and many of its people suffered the common fate 
of the conquered in ancient times: they were carried off 
into captivity and slaverv 
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Judah suffered, too. The great Assyrian King, Sennacherib, 
laid waste many of its smaller towns. He even besieged 
Jerusalem, where the Hebrew prophet, Isaiah, was rousing 
the people with his trumpet-like calls to action and a better 
life. ‘‘Return to Yahweh,” he said, ‘‘and Yahweh will roll 
back the Assyrian tide, the mark of His anger!” As if by a 
miracle, the hosts of Sennacherib were swept away by a 
plague, and Jerusalem was saved. It was later said to have 
been saved by a plague of mice which came and devoured 
the bowstrings of the Assyrians. But it was not for long. 
Assyria fell, you remember, before the Chaldeans, and in 
586 B.c. Nebuchadnezzar, the Chaldean King, destroyed 
Jerusalem and carried the people in captivity to Babylonia. 
Psalm 137 gives a vivid picture of the anguish they suffered 
away from their own land: 


By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, we wept, 
when we remembered Zion. 

We hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst thereof. 

For there they that carried us away captive required of us 
a song; and they that wasted us required of us mirth, saying, 
Sing us one of the songs of Zion. 

How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land? 

If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning. 

If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof 
of my mouth; if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy. 


The Hebrews remained in captivity for fifty years, until 
they were released by the Persians, of whom we shall read 
more fully when we come to Greece. 


The Old Testament 


The Hebrews were a small race, at the mercy, as we have 
seen, of stronger neighbours. They did not win resounding 
victories or found mighty empires. Their conquests were 
not of the sword, but of the spirit, and for this reason have 
lasted right up to our own day. 

G 
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The Hebrews had a wonderful set of writings made by 
different persons at different times during their varied his- 
tory. It includes many branches of literature: the old stories" 
and history of their race, old laws and customs, the speeches 
of their prophets, the visions of their seers, the proverbs of 
their wise men, and the poetry of their singers. For long 
these writings were contained in separate rolls, but after a 
time they were collected into one book. That book we call 
the Old Testament. 

For 2,000 years the Old Testament has had an influence 
upon the world greater than that of any other book before 
the coming of Christ. Its influence has been too vast to be 
studied here, but one thought should be enough to help you 
realize its extent. How few people know the laws that the 
Sun-god gave to Hammurapi, or have even heard of them! 
But how many people have heard of, and even know by 
heart, the laws that God gave to Moses—the Ten Com- 
mandments! 


The Hebrews and God 


The Old Testament tells us of one immeasurable benefit 
that the Hebrews conferred upon mankind—their discovery 
of God. 

They were the first people to believe in one God, Jehovah, 
or Yahweh, as they called Him. Other nations still believed 
in many gods. The great Pharaoh, Ikhnaton, had been 
unable to make the Egyptians forsake their gods for his own 
Sun-god. 

But there was something even more important than a 
belief in one God, namely, the sort of God that was believed 
in. The gods of ancient times were often cruel and warlike. 
Was this the sort of God the Hebrews worshipped, the God 
they taught others to follow? 

Here we must admit that at first it was so. The early 
Hebrews regarded Yahweh as a God who belonged to their 
own race alone, who would shed blood on their behalf, 
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exact cruel vengeance from those who mocked Him, and 
divide in civil war His chosen people themselves. Such was 
the God who hardened Pharaoh’s heart so as to bring more 
plagues upon the Bexpuans 5 or who ordered oan to smite 
the Amalekites and ‘ 
“slay both man 
and woman, infant 
and suckling, ox and 
sheep, camel and ass.”’ Fay 
But after a time the 
Hebrews developed a 
much nobler idea of 
God. We find that 
prophets like Amos 
and Isaiah preached 
of a God who was no 
longer a mere Hebrew 
God, but One who 
was the Father of all 
mankind; and of a 
God who was no 
longercrueland aveng- 
ing, but who was kind 
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the world like a parent. 
This discovery of God was of the greatest benefit to mankind. 


The Hebrews and Modern Religions 


In conclusion we must not overlook the influence of this 
extraordinary people upon three of the chief religions of 
modern times. 

The modern Jews are the descendants of the ancient 
Hebrews, and the Jewish religion, known as Judaism, is 
based directly upon the ancient Hebrew religion. The 
sacred books of the modern Jew consist of the Old Testament 
and other Hebrew writings. 
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The Founder of Christianity, Jesus Christ, was of the 
Hebrew race, although He was not recognized as the Son 
of God by His own people. It is this that distinguishes the 
modern Jew from the Christian. 

Lastly, Mohammed, the founder of Mohammedanism, 
was greatly influenced by what the Hebrews had thought 
about religion. He lived about A.p. 600, 7.e., more than a 
thousand years after the period we have been studying, but 
the religious influence of the Hebrews lasted right up to his 
day—and even far beyond, to our own. 


Phoenician Trade and Colonies 


The Phoenicians were a Semitic-speaking people, who had 
early settled along the narrow coastal strip of Syria known 
as Phoenicia, and who became of great importance from the 
year 1000 B.c. onward. 

They were far-famed for their shipbuilding, having in the 
cedar-trees of Lebanon a plentiful supply of timber. In the 
course of their trading-expeditions—for trade was the object 
dearest to their hearts—they sailed farther than any people 
before them. They sailed through the Red Sea to Arabia 
and India. They explored the Mediterranean Sea and its 
coastline. They went still farther. They passed the Straits 
of Gibraltar—or the Pillars of Hercules, as the ancients 
called them—where it was thought that earth met sky, and 
all things ended. They eventually reached our own island. 
It is even said that they sailed round the southern coast 
of Africa. 

Wherever they went they sought trade. On their side they 
brought many articles of civilization, for they had them- 
selves learnt much from the civilized countries of the East, 
especially Egypt. Cloths and garments, glass and porcelain 
ware, all kinds of metal goods, ivory combs and ornaments— 
these were among the articles that made their towns of Tyre 
and Sidon famous throughout the world of their time. But 
there was one for which they became particularly noted 
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—the cloth which they had dyed purple with the dye 
obtained from certain shellfish off their coasts. So highly 
prized was it that purple became the distinctive colour of 
emperors and kings in ancient times. In return the Phoeni- 
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they lacked themselves: ivory from Africa and Asia, copper 
from Cyprus, silver from Spain, and tin from Britain. The 
British tin-mines were situated in the Scilly Isles and perhaps 
in Cornwall, where the remains of many later mines can still 
be seen. Tin was of great importance in ancient times. It 
was mixed with copper to produce the harder substance 
known as bronze. Doubtless the rough, uncivilized Britons 
thought they had made a good bargain when they gave up 
their tin for pieces of cloth or strings of glass beads. 

To help them in their commercial activities the Phoeni- 
cians established trading-centres or colonies throughout the 
Mediterranean Sea. Only one need be mentioned— 
Carthage, on the north coast of Africa opposite Sicily. ‘This 
was to become a powerful state and later to vie with Rome 
for the supremacy of the Mediterranean world. It was said 
to have been founded by Queen Dido, who left Tyre on the 
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murder of her husband. Dido was so devoted to the welfare 
of her new city that, according to ancient legend, she threw 
herself on a funeral pyre to be burned to death rather than 
let Carthage fall into the hands of a jealous neighbour. | 

The Phoenicians by their trade became a very rich and 
powerful race. They are often mentioned in the Bible. 
King Solomon himself sought the friendship of King Hiram 
of Tyre, and applied to him for materials and workmen for 
the building of his famous temple at Jerusalem. The Old 
Testament says: 


So Hiram gave Solomon cedar-trees and fir-trees according 
to all his desire. 

And Solomon gave Hiram twenty thousand measures of 
wheat for food to his household, and twenty measures of pure 
oil: thus gave Solomon to Hiram year by year. 


Trade and Civilization Hand -in-hand 


In their trade the Phoenicians carried the discoveries. of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia far beyond their original homes, 
and by introducing them to people like the Greeks enabled 
them to be still further developed. The results of their work 
are still with us. Their city of Byblos exported so much 
Egyptian papyrus to Greece, that the word ‘paper’ (from 
papyrus’) has come to mean the common writing-material 
of mankind, and the word ‘Bible’ (from ‘Byblos,’ whence 
the ‘books’ of papyrus came) to mean the Book of mankind. 

In general, the Phoenicians were not originators but rather 
distributors. There is one thing, however, of the greatest 
importance which, if they did not originate, they so altered 
and adapted that it is to them the world is largely indebted 
for its existence. That is the alphabet. We have seen that 
the Egyptians invented an alphabet. This, together with 
one of Semitic origin, formed the basis of the Phoenician 
alphabet, which was invented and used by Phoenician 
business-men for the benefit of their trade. It had twenty-two 
letters representing the consonants; there were none for the 
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vowels. In the course of their trade they introduced it to 
other peoples, and the Greeks added the letters for the 
vowels. This alphabet, with few alterations, passed from the 
Greeks to the Romans and has since become the one in 
common use over the larger part of the earth’s surface. It 
remains the greatest benefit bestowed by Phoenician com- 
merce upon the modern world. 


SUMMARY OF WHAT THE HEBREWS AND 
PHOENICIANS TAUGHT MANKIND 


A. The Hebrews 


(1) THE OLp TEsTAMENT: stories, poems, histories, etc. 

(2) Beier In OnE Gop—a God of Love and Father of all 
mankind. ; 

(3) Rexicious INFLUENCE upon (a) Judaism, (6) Christianity, 
(c) Mohammedanism. 


B. The Phoenicians 


(1) EXPLORATION of shores of Mediterranean Sea, Red Sea, 
and Atlantic Ocean. 

(2) SHIPBUILDING AND TRADE, ¢.g., papyrus from Egypt, 
purple cloth from Phoenicia, tin from Cornwall. 

(3) COLONIZATION, é.g., Carthage. 

(4) SPREADING OF CIVILIZATION, ¢.g., Phoenician alphabet 
(based on Egyptian) taken to Greece. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1. What is meant by a Semitic-speaking nation? Mention 
three of these, and state briefly what each was noted for. 
2. Summarize the history of the Hebrews up to the time of 
their captivity in Babylon. Draw a map to illustrate your answer. 
3. State briefly the reasons why the Hebrews are important 
in the history of religion. 
4. Read the following passages from the Bible to illustrate the 
history of the Hebrews: 
(a) Genesis, xi, 31-32; xii, 1-9, for the wanderings of Abram, 
(b) Exodus, xiv, for the flight from Egypt, 
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(c) I Samuel, x, 17-27, for the choice of their first king, Saul, 
(d) Daniel, v, for the feast of Belshazzar during the Baby- 
lonish captivity. 


5. Give an account of the Phoenicians, their trade and 
colonies. 

6. Tell briefly the story of the alphabet from Egypt up to the 
present day. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE RISE OF THE GREEK CITY-STATES 


The Coming of the Greeks 


Tue Greeks entered the eastern Mediterranean world during 
the years 2000 B.C. to 1000 B.c. Their original home was 
somewhere by the shores of the Caspian Sea, and from there 
they wandered westward along the north coast of the Black 
Sea, across the valley of the River Danube, and then south- 
ward to the peninsula of Greece. They came in different 
waves, following one upon another, until the mainland was 
no longer large enough to contain them all. Many then 
crossed the sea, for the Greeks soon became good sailors, and 
settled in the islands of the Aegean, in Crete, and along the 
coast of Asia Minor. 

This was not always done without warfare, for the Greeks 
appeared as barbarians to the cities that had learnt of civili- 
zation from the Cretans. For a time it must have seemed as 
if the Greek invasions were a backward step in the march of 
civilization, but in reality the Greeks were introducing new 
and fresher blood that after a time developed civilization to a 
height that had not before been reached. 


Early Greek Legends and Stories 


The Greeks had many stories about their early history. 
Such stories are called legends, and are rather the same as 
those of King Arthur and the Round Table, or of Robin 
Hood in our own history. Long before these legends were 
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written down, the Greek bards or poets used to recite them 
to delighted audiences. In this way the stories were pre- 
served, and the Greeks learnt much of their early history. 
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One of their legends—that of Theseus and the Minotaur 
—has already been mentioned. Another wes of a Greek 
prince named Jason who decided to sail east into the unknown 
Black Sea in search of a marvellous golden fleece. He col- 
lected a company of noble youths and set sail in his ship, the 
Argo. After many adventures the Argonauts, as his band was 
called, after their ship, reached the land of the golden fleece. 
Here Jason met with many obstacles, including a fire- 
breathing dragon which guarded the treasure. With the 
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help of a princess these dangers were all overcome, and 
Jason returned with his valuable spoil. Although there is 
probably little real history in this story, it might refer to the 
attempts made by early Greek adventurers to find treasure 
along the shores of the Black Sea. 


The Greek Gods 


The Greeks did not, like the Hebrews, believe in only one 
God, but in many. Yet their gods were very different from 
those of the Stone-age men, who represented the forces of 
Nature and often brought evil to mankind. They were like 
human beings in many ways. Thus they loved and hated; 
they were sometimes joyful and at other times sorrowful ; 
they argued and quarrelled among themselves, and at times 
took different sides in the disputes between human beings. 
Usually, however, the Greeks thought of them as being on 
the side of what was good and just. They were supposed to 
live in the thin air on the heights of Mount Olympus, whose 
snow-capped peaks, nearly 10,000 feet high, were visible 
over a large part of Greece. They were also unlike human 
beings in several ways. They were immortal and ever 
beautiful, and they had wide powers over the activities of 
mankind. They were supposed to obtain their eternal life 
and beauty from the special food of the gods that they con- 
sumed, ambrosia to be eaten and nectar to be drunk. 

The chief of the gods was Zeus. He was the lord of the 
sky, and from his cloud-palace he ruled gods and men with 
the thunder and lightning which he held in his hand. He 
was supposed to have two brothers, Poseidon and Pluto, 
and all three had divided the entire universe between them. 
Thus while Zeus ruled the sky and earth, Poseidon ruled the 
sea, and Pluto ruled the underworld, or Hades, where all the 
dead were gathered. The Greeks had a very interesting 
legend concerning Pluto and Demeter, who was the goddess 
of agriculture. Pluto was said to have stolen Persephone, the 
beautiful daughter of Demeter. After many wanderings the 
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mother was able to find her daughter, who was afterwards 
allowed to spend half the year in the upper world, while for 
the other half she had to return to the underworld, where she 
ruled as Queen. It is not difficult to discover what this story 
really means. The half-year when Persephone is in the under- 
world is the season of winter, with its long darkness and bare 





APOLLO IN HIS SUN-CHARIOT 


earth. Then comes spring, and Persephone returns to this 
world to brighten its face with the growing fruits of the earth. 
This story is another example of how early religions were 
often influenced by the seasons and events connected with 
agriculture. 

Apollo was the god whom the Greeks loved most of all. 
He was the Sun-god, whose beams were golden arrows, and 
he protected the flocks of the shepherds and the fields of the 
farmers. He was also a great musician, whose chants later 
on were regarded as foretelling the future, so that he became 
the god of prophecy. 

The greatest goddess of the Greeks was Athena. She was 
a warrior-goddess protecting the Greek cities; she was also 
the goddess of the arts of peace, protecting the weavers as 
they wove their wool and the potters as they shaped their 
clay. She became the patron goddess of Athens, which 
was named after her. The story is that Poseidon and 
Athena were rivals for this honour and produced gifts to 
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please the Athenians. Poseidon’s was a horse, which was 
the sign of war; Athena’s was an olive-branch, the sign of 
peace. The latter was chosen as the better gift, and the 
goddess became the patron of Athens. 

Altogether there were twelve of these Olympian gods— 
not counting Pluto, who ruled the underworld. They were: 


Zeus, the father of gods and men, 

Poseidon, the ruler of the sea, 

Apollo, the god of the sun, music, and prophecy, 
Athena, the goddess of wisdom and the arts of peace, 
Demeter, the goddess of agriculture, 

Hera, the queen of Zeus and the goddess of marriage, 
Hephaestus, the lame god of fire and metal-working, 
Hermes, the god of the winds and the messenger of the gods, 
Artemis, the goddess of:the moon and the chase, 
Hestia, the goddess of the hearth, 

Ares, the god of war, 

Aphrodite, the goddess of love and beauty. 


The Greeks loved and honoured their gods. They built 
them wonderful temples and carved beautiful figures to 
represent them. In spite of this, the priests in Greece never 
became so powerful as those of Egypt and Mesopotamia had 
been. 


The Poems of Homer 


For several centuries these stories of the early Greeks and 
their gods were handed down by word of mouth. Then 
about the year 850 B.c. many of them were collected together 
and written down by a blind poet called Homer. Little is 
known of him for certain, and it is even possible that other 
people helped him to write down these stories. Whether 
this is so or not really matters little; the important fact is 
that we still have the poems that were thus produced. ‘They 
consist of two very long poems, the Jliad and the Odyssey, 
each one of which is longer than this book that you are 
reading. 
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The Jliad is about the siege of Troy by the Greeks. This 
event had actually taken place about 1200 B.c., when the 
Greeks from the mainland were invading the islands and the 
coasts of the Aegean sea. There are many stories and details 
in the Iliad, however, which are not true history, but were 
invented by Homer and other bards. 

According to the /iiad, the war was started by Paris, the 
handsome son of Priam, King of Troy, who 
visited Greece and stole away Helen, who 
was the wife of a Greek King and the loveliest 
woman in; all, Greece. _ The iGreeksmin 
revenge gathered a mighty army and set sail 
in more than a thousand ships for Troy. 
They included in their number Achilles, the 
greatest of all Greek warriors, and Odysseus, 
the most cunning. On the Trojan side was 
the great warrior, Hector, another son of 
King Priam. For ten years the siege 
dragged on. At one period Achilles was offended by one of 
the Greek kings, and withdrew to his tent, swearing an oath 
that he would take no more part in the fighting. With this 
the Trojans began to drive the Greeks back to the shore. At 
last Achilles roused himself and returned to the combat. 
He was angry because he had lent his armour to his best 
friend so that the Trojans might think that he had returned, 
and this friend had been slain by Hector. The angry Greek 
soon obtained another suit of armour from Hephaestus, the 
god of fire and metal-working. The Trojans were pushed 
back within their walls, all except Hector, whom Achilles 
then attacked. The fierce fight took place on the plain 
beneath the walls of Troy, with both sides gazing anxiously 
upon their champions. Even the gods of Mount Olympus 
looked down upon the combat and took sides. In the end 
Zeus decided in favour of Achilles, and the brave Hector was 
slain. This did not end the war, for Achilles himself was 
killed by an arrow which came from the bow of Paris and 
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pierced his heel. The Greeks finally won by means of a 
trick—the wooden horse made by the crafty Odysseus. 

The other poem by Homer, the Odyssey, deals with the 
many adventures of Odysseus after the Trojan war was over. 
For years he sailed the Mediterranean Sea, and all his cun- 
ning and the help that the gods gave him were needed to 
enable him to overcome the dangers he met with. At one 
time a sorceress, Circe, was able by means of a magic drink 
to change his men into swine. In the end Odysseus returned 
to Greece, where he was welcomed by his faithful wife. 

The Greeks delighted to read and recite these poems, and 
Greek boys learned parts off by heart. They have been 
called the Bible of the Greeks, because they were looked upon 
by the Greeks in much the same way as the Hebrews looked 
upon the books of the Old Testament. The Jliad and the 
Odyssey have also had much influence upon poets and writers 
of other nations, and their author, Homer, can be regarded 
as the Father of Poetry. 


The Greek City-states 


When the Greeks settled in Greece and the Aegean lands 
they founded many new cities, whose fame spread later 
throughout the world of their time. In Greece itself the 
most important were Athens, Sparta, and Thebes (which 
you must not confuse with the Thebes of Egypt); in Asia 
Minor there were Ephesus and Miletus. In all there were 
about one hundred and fifty such cities, and each one of 
these had its own rulers. The Greeks were not a united 
nation, as the Egyptians and the Assyrians had been. Each 
Greek city, with the land round it, formed a separate 
city-state, as it was called. This was without doubt due in 
part to the character of the Greeks, who loved freedom and 
disliked a strong government over them. It was also the 
result partly of the geography of the country. Greece is very 
mountainous, and the plains and valleys where the people 
settled were often almost completely cut off from one another. 
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The best means of communication was by sea, but there 
were so many small islands in the Aegean Sea that this led 
to the growth of many other city-states upon them. 

It was the same with the Greek colonies which we shall read 
about in a later section. They did not form part of a united 
empire as the British or the French colonies do at the present 
day, but they became city-states quite separate in their 
government from the mother-cities that had founded them. 

But although this was so, there were four very strong bonds 
of union helping to keep the Greeks together. These were: 

(1) All Greeks spoke the same language and read the 
same books. In this respect the poems of Homer were very 
important, reminding the Greeks of their common ancestors 
and past history. 

(2) Although there were different tribes, the Greeks really 
all belonged to the same race. They had a legend that they 
were descended from a common ancestor named Hellen. 
They called themselves Hellenes, and the country where they 
settled Hellas. Even the colonies, set amidst the barbarian 
races (as the Greeks called all others but their own), were 
thought of as part of Hellas. 

(3) The Greeks had only one religion, and this helped to 
keep them together. A good illustration of this can be seen 
in the case of the god Apollo. We have read that he was sup- 
posed to be able to give wise advice concerning the future, 
and the priests of his famous temple at Delphi were often con- 
sulted by Greeks from all parts of Hellas as to what they 
ought to do. There is some sort of similarity between the 
ancient Greeks and the modern Jews, who, although they are 
scattered throughout the world, are yet bound together by 
ties of race, language, and religion. 

(4) Lastly, there were the great athletic sports that the 
Greeks held in honour of Zeus every four years in the plain 
of Olympia. These were open to all Hellas, and while 
Greeks from all parts were competing with one another in 
running, jumping, and wrestling, and throwing the javelin 
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and discus, they forgot their differences and quarrels. The 
Greeks thought highly of the development of their bodies 
and were very fond of games and athletics. The winner of 
the Olympic games was awarded a crown of wild olive—the 
highest athletic 
prize that any 
Greek could hope 
to win—and on 
his return to his 
city was welcomed 
with every mark 
of honour and 
Renown>. Che 
Greeks used even 
to reckon _ their 
ietces Dy the 
Olympic games. 
The first record 
of them goes back 
tOgr77 OP B:C., and 
the four years be- 
tween) this. —first THE WRESTLERS 
one and the next RAR 
were known as the First Olympiad. The next four years 
(772 B.c.—768 B.c.) were the Second Olympiad, and so on. 
It is often regarded as a pity that the Greeks failed to unite 
into one nation, as their differences often led to civil war 
and made them an easier prey to invaders. But each city 
was able to live its own life without any interference from 
others, and this made possible the next great advances in 
civilization. 





How the Greek City-states were governed 
In the government of their city-states the Greeks made a 
number of important discoveries, though their discoveries 
about government were not so important as those of the 
H 
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Romans who came after them. The Greeks had three chief 
methods of government: 


(1) Monarchy, where one person ruled, 
(2) Aristocracy, where a few people ruled, 
(3) Democracy, where all the people ruled. 


At first the Greek tribes who had founded the city-states 
were ruled by kings, but by about 700 B.c. the kings had 
been expelled in most of the cities, because more people 
wanted a share in the government. Monarchy then gave 
way to aristocracy, when only a few of the wealthy noble 
families ruled. But this was found to be as unsatisfactory as 
the rule of the kings, because the poorer people were often 
ill-treated. Many cities then came under the rule of one 
man again—a man who helped the poorer classes to over- 
throw the power of the selfish nobles. This man was not 
called a king, but a tyrant. Nowadays this word means a 
very cruel and oppressive ruler, but in early Greek history 
it had no such bad meaning at all. Many of the Greek 
tyrants were good men who helped the poor and did much 
to improve their cities. But later they often became like 
tyrants in our sense of the word and were overthrown. It 
was then (about 500 B.c.) that many cities adopted the third 
kind of government, democracy. : 

Greek democracy, meaning the rule of the people, was 
something altogether new in the history of the world. The 
people had more power than they have in our own country 
nowadays. ‘Their cities were small enough to enable all the 
citizens to meet together to make decisions, and they did not 
need to elect representatives as we do. Of course, they had to 
have officials to see about things from day to day, but the 
citizens often took it in turns to do this, and whenever any- 
thing important was to be decided they all met together. In 
another way, however, they were much less advanced than 
we are. It was only the male citizens who could meet to- 
gether to govern. Women were not allowed to take part in 
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matters of government. Nor were the slaves, who formed on 
an average about one-half of the entire population. Never- 
theless, Greek democracy was a great advance in the history 
of civilization. 


The Greek Colonies 


Although the Greeks were an inland people when they 
first invaded Greece, they very soon became skilful sailors. 





GREEK GALLEY 
From a vase in the British Museum. 


The Greeks loved change and adventure, and the sea which 
washes the numerous inlets of their coasts must soon have 
beckoned them. Many found also that the mainland of 
Greece, consisting largely of steep mountain sides and barren 
peaks, would not support them, and they then sought a 
living elsewhere. Strange people, too, soon visited them: 
the Cretans with their advanced civilization, and the 
Phoenicians eager to sell their goods. It was the ships of the 
latter that the Greeks used as a model when they began to 
build their own. 

At first the Greeks threaded their way among the islands 
of the Aegean Sea and reached the coast of Asia Minor. 
Here, and again at Crete, they came into contact with old 
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civilizations, from which they learned much that they 
adopted themselves and improved. 

Love of adventure and the needs of commerce—even in 
some cases the desire of freedom like that which inspired 
our own Pilgrim Fathers—drove many of them still farther 
from their native shores. In the end they had explored the 
whole of the Mediterranean and Black Seas, and founded 
many colonies and trading-centres. 

Some of these Greek colonies have since become very 
famous towns. Byzantium, between the Mediterranean Sea 
and the Black Sea, is now Constantinople. Massilia, in 
southern France, is now Marseilles. Neapolis, in southern 
Italy, is now Naples. In southern Italy there were so many 
Greek colonies that this region came to be called Great 
Greece. In Sicily the chief of their colonies was Syracuse, 
whose name has not changed. 

We have already seen that these colonies became quite 
separate from their mother cities as far as their government 
was concerned. But there was a very strong religious tie 
between them, for when a colony was founded the god of 
prophecy, Apollo, was consulted, and embers from the sacred 
fires of the mother city were taken to the new town. 

By means of their trade and colonies the Greeks helped to 
spread the discoveries of civilization among less advanced 
peoples. The alphabet which they had received from the 
Phoenicians they now passed on to others, including the 
peoples of Italy. Among these were the Romans, as yet a 
tribe of little importance, but later to found an empire far 
vaster than all the Greek colonies put together. By this 
means the alphabet, as well as other important discoveries of 
civilization, was carried a stage farther westward. 


Sparta and Athens 

The two most famous Greek cities were Sparta and Athens. 
These cities stood for different ideals and had different 
forms of government. 
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Sparta is in the south of Greece on a peninsula called the 
Peloponnesus, which has what look like three ‘fingers’ jut- 
ting down into the Mediterranean Sea. Sparta never became 
a democracy, but was governed by two kings aided by the 
nobles. She was thus a cross between monarchy and aris- 
tocracy. She was old-fashioned and conservative, caring 
little, if at all, for commerce, literature, art, and science. 
Sparta did not develop the minds of her citizens, but thought 
more of their bodies. She had conquered neighbouring 
Greeks and even enslaved them, so that she had a bigger pro- 
portion of slaves than other cities possessed. She treated her 
slaves and subjects harshly; they were always discontented, 
and Sparta had to train her citizens to be soldiers for her 
own self-defence. Their lives were deliberately made hard 
so that they could withstand the severest conditions with the 
utmost discipline in case of need. Baby boys who did not 
look strong enough to become good soldiers were left to die 
in a cold mountain valley. Those who were allowed to live 
were taken from home at the age of seven and all brought up 
together to be good soldiers. They wore the same clothes 
summer and winter; they had to speak as little as possible ; 
they had numerous exercises to develop their bodies; they 
had at least one good thrashing every year—at a public 
festival—to make them used to pain. They called their 
schools, where they learned only reading and writing, 
‘places of leisure.’ 

While Sparta was making herself into an armed camp and 
deliberately crushing everything that developed the mind, 
Athens was following a far different course. In government 
she became a democracy. She had a law that any citizen 
who became too powerful could be banished for ten years. 
She did not neglect the art of war, and her citizens made good 
soldiers, though not so well disciplined as the Spartans. 
But they fought as free men loving their city, and not as 
slaves obeying their commander. Athens was progressive 
and open-minded. She encouraged industry and commerce 
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and welcomed strangers. Under her rule literature, art, 
science, and philosophy flourished, so that when we speak of 
“the glory that was Greece,’’ we think of Athens more than 
any other Greek city. A quotation from a speech by Pericles, 
an Athenian of the fifth century, shows the love with which 
Athens was regarded by her citizens: 


Our laws give equal justice to all, and we welcome and 
honour talent in every branch. ... We are reverent and 
obedient to those set in authority and to the laws. No other 
city provides such beauty in its public buildings to cheer the 
heart and delight the eye. Moreover, the city is so large and 
powerful that all the wealth of all the world flows into her. 
Our military training too is different. The gates of our city 
are flung open to the world, nor do we prevent our visitors 
from seeing what an enemy might care to copy. . . . Our 
citizens attend to both public and private duties, and we think 
him useless who keeps apart from public life. 


What a noble idea had Athens set before her citizens, 
and how different from the narrow outlook of her great 
rival, Sparta! 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1. Read more fully some of the early Greek legends in either 
Tanglewood Tales, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, or The Heroes, by 
Charles Kingsley. 

2. Write short notes on the following: Mount Olympus, Zeus, 
Pluto, Apollo, Athena, nectar, and ambrosia. 

3. What do you know of Homer? Tell the story of any one 
cf his poems. | 

4. What forces helped to bind the Greek city-states together ? 

5. What do you understand by Greek democracy? How does 
it differ from the government of our own country ? 

6. Name four modern towns that started as Greek colonies. 
Find them on a map. 

7. Which city do you admire more, Athens or Sparta? State 
your reasons. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE PERSIAN WARS 


A New Empire in the East 


WHEN we left Mesopotamia it was in the hands of the 
Chaldeans. hey had conquered the Hebrew kingdom of 
Judah, and taken the Hebrews as captives to Babylon. The - 
Chaldean Empire lasted nearly seventy years before it gave 
way to anew and still mightier empire—that of the Persians. 

The Persians had come from the mountains to the east of 
Mesopotamia. In the sixth century B.c. there arose among 
the rude Persian peasants a great warrior named Cyrus. 
Under him the neighbouring hill-folk known as the Medes 
were conquered and made a part of the Persian nation. 
With the help of his deadly archers and swift horsemen Cyrus 
carried his conquests still farther, and in 538 B.c. Babylon 
was taken. The captive Hebrews were set free, and many 
returned to Palestine to rebuild Jerusalem. It was this that 
caused the writers of the Old Testament to hail Cyrus as their 
deliverer, calling him the “anointed” and “the shepherd.” 
“The Lord hath done great things for us,” exclaimed the 
Psalmist. 

Before long the Persian Empire became the largest that 
had ever been known in the East. Both Asia Minor and 
Egypt were conquered, and the vast possessions of the king 
of Persia stretched from the borders of India in the east to 
the Aegean Sea in the west. They were now threatening the 
Greek city-states, and only a bitter struggle would decide 
the issue. 


The Persian Empire 
We have already seen that democracy was the way in 
which many Greek cities were ruled. In the Persian Empire, 
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however, all power was in the hands of one man, the king or 
emperor, and the people had merely to obey his commands. 

The greatest of the Persian kings was Darius I, who suc- 
ceeded Cyrus after a short space of eight years. He is often 
ip eas qe I called Darius the Great, 
| ere er re se — because he ‘used his power 
i oe EE ie mainly for the benefit of 
4 his people. Cyrus had 
shown his sense of justice 
in freeing the Hebrews. 
Darius kept peace and 
good order throughout his 
empire. He built roads 
and canals to encourage 
trade. He collected a fleet 
of Phoenician war-ships to 
make his power felt on sea. 
He divided his empire into 

provinces and placed a 
Se ee | POVETNOT OVER cachmanemne 
: °\Sppastan Sortrake ~~ enforceshis -rulenh Hist 
From a frieze of enamelled brick in the Palace jects prospered under his 
of Darius I at Susa. These soldiers, known as i 
the ‘Immortals,’ formed the royal bodyguard. wise government although 
From Ancient Civilization, Webster they had no power. 

The wisdom and justice of the early Persian kings were 
largely due to the influence of a religious teacher of Persia, 
who had lived several centuries earlier. This man, named 
Zoroaster, had taught that the world was like a battlefield 
between the powers of good on the one hand and those of 
evil on the other hand. One of the former was the god, 
Mithras, whose sign was the sun. These powers were very 
evenly matched, and it was the duty of every one to range 
himself on the side of good. One way of doing this was to be 
always truthful. It was said that a Persian boy was taught 
three things: “to ride, to shoot with the bow, and to speak 
the truth.” 
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The people of Darius had to pay him sums of money called 
‘tribute.’ In order to make this easy to collect, as well as to 
help trade, Darius issued many coins. A few small peoples in 
Asia Minor and other parts of the Aegean coast had used 








BAS-RELIEF ON THE BEHISTUN ROCK 


Part of the rock recording the conquests of Darius. The scene shows Darius triumphing 
over his rivals to the throne. Above, a god presents him with a ring, the image of 
sovereignty. 


coins before this time, but in the Persian Empire under 
Darius they were first issued on a large scale. In very early 
times trade had been carried on by actually exchanging the 
different goods concerned, say so many cattle for so many 
yards of cloth. This way of doing business is called ‘barter.’ 
It is a very unsatisfactory way for many reasons, and soon 
other methods were used. Sometimes the cattle were not 
actually exchanged in the first place, but some object which 
stood for them was given up. Sometimes gold and silver 
were weighed out and exchanged. In the end, during the 
years 700 B.C. to 500 B.G., coins came to be issued by the ruler, 
and from this time onward they became more common. The 
early connexion between money and cattle (which in early 
times had been one of the chief forms of wealth) was some- 
times later shown by having an ox stamped upon the coin. 
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One other fact about Darius must be mentioned. He had 
the story of his conquests carved in three languages on a 
huge rock-face overlooking one of the main roads through ~ 
his empire. ‘Two of these languages were Persian and Baby- 
lonian. About a hundred years ago a famous English scholar 
climbed this rock at the risk of his life and took a careful 
copy of the inscriptions. The Persian language was already 
known, and from this it was possible to work out the Baby- 
lonian writing, first on this rock of Darius, and then on the 
clay tablets, stones, and other remains of the peoples of 
ancient Mesopotamia. 


The Beginning of the Persian Wars 


We have seen how under first Cyrus and then Darius the 
Persian Empire grew to be the mightiest in the east. The 
Greek cities of Asia Minor had come under the sway of this 
new power. ‘The Persians had not treated the Greeks of 
Asia Minor cruelly, but they had stamped out all traces of 
liberty. Under the leadership of Miletus, some of the Greek 
cities revolted, and asked for aid from their fellow-Greeks 
across the water. Athens readily sent her help, and the 
Persian city of Sardis was taken and burnt. Darius was angry 
and planned for revenge. It is said that one of his servants 
was ordered to call out to him three times whenever he sat 
down to dine: “Sire, remember the Athenians!” 

Darius was not likely to forget. His first efforts met with 
fresh insults. He sent messengers to Greece demanding earth 
and water as a sign that the Greek cities really belonged to 
him. Some cities in fright granted his demands, but Athens 
and Sparta refused. The Athenians cast the Persian mes- 
sengers into a chasm, where they met their death. The 
Spartans insulted the messengers sent to them by throwing 
them into a well and telling them to find their earth and water 
there. Darius then prepared for an invasion. 

The struggle that followed was one of the most fateful in 
history, for it decided whether the Greek cities should retain 
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their independence or come under the autocratic rule of 
Persia. What the issue would be no one could foretell. The 
Greeks were, as always, disunited, while the Persian Empire 
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was a highly organized state, containing all the countries of 
the East. But the Greeks were fighting for their freedom, and 
the spears of their closely packed infantry (the forerunner of 
the later phalanx) would not readily give way before the 
lighter-armed Persian infantry and cavalry, who relied 
largely upon the bow and arrow. 
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The First Round: the Battle of Marathon 


A mighty Persian host was transported across the Aegean 
Sea and landed at Marathon, only twenty-six miles from 
Athens. Athens sent a message to Sparta asking for speedy 
help. The swiftest Athenian runner was chosen to carry the 
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It covers the remains of nearly 200 Greeks who fell in the battle. 


message. Sparta was 150 miles away across steep mountain- 
sides and swift mountain-streams. The chosen runner 
covered the distance in 48 hours. It was to no purpose. 
Sparta refused to send help till the moon was full (another 
five or six days), and Athens was left to face the Persian army 
alone, except for 1,000 men sent by a brave little city near at 
hand. Sparta and the other Greek cities had been very 
short-sighted, for, if the Persians conquered Athens, it 
would be an evil day for the rest of Greece. 

For some time the Athenian generals could not decide 
what to do. Their men numbered less than half those of 
their enemy. Their war-chief, Miltiades, decided to give 
battle, and the other generals placed themselves under his 
command. At a favourable moment the Athenians swept 
down from the hills overlooking the plain of Marathon and 
engaged their enemy (490 B.c.). The Persian hosts were 
caught in the narrow plain between hill and sea. They were 
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driven with great slaughter to their ships, and Greece was 
saved for several years. 

The same great runner was given the honour of carrying 
the news of victory to the anxious inhabitants of Athens. 
‘He ran like fire” and fell dead as he delivered his joy- 
ful message to his fellow-citizens. His wonderful feats of 
speed and endurance are still remembered in the word 
‘marathon,’ which is used for a race of great length and 
difficulty. 


The Second Round: Thermopylae and Salamis 


Both sides realized that the struggle was not ended, and 
they made fresh preparations. 

The Persians took ten years over their plans, during which 
time Darius died and was succeeded by his son Xerxes. 
The new attack upon Greece was to be made by a huge 
army drawn from many nations and skilfully supported by a 
fleet. From Asia Minor the Persian hosts were to march 
north, cross the Hellespont (now the Dardanelles), and then 
proceed through Thrace to Macedonia and Greece. To 
cross the Hellespont a double bridge of boats and planks, a 
mile and a half long in all, was constructed. 

Nor had the Greeks been idle. ‘They were more united to 
meet this second attack than they had been for the first. 
Moreover, Athens had been building a new fleet. This was 
done under the leadership of a far-seeing statesman, ‘Themis- 
tocles, who saw that the Greeks had more chance on sea 
than on land. He made a new and better harbour for Athens 
at a place called the Piraeus. He encouraged trade and com- 
merce so as to produce more skilful seamen, and he built 
about 200 new ships, known as ‘triremes.’ Sails, too, were 
fitted, and the Athenian ships, like those of England which 
defeated the Spanish Armada, could be handled much more 
quickly than the Persian. 

In 480 B.c.—exactly ten years after Marathon—the 
Persian attack began. An army of one and a half million 
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men, drawn from over forty nations that made up the Per- 
sian Empire, and escorted by a fleet of one thousand ships, 
crossed from Asia to Europe and invaded Greece. The 
Greeks had decided to check the advance at the Pass of 
Thermopylae, a narrow pass with mountains to the west 
and the sea to the east. The Greek fleet hoped to prevent 
any Persian soldiers from being carried by sea round to the 
rear. ‘he defence of the pass was in the hands of 300 
Spartans, under their king, Leonidas, and about 5,000 
troops sent by other cities. As was expected, the few Greeks 
were able to repel the Persians in this long, narrow pass. 
Then the Greeks were betrayed. A Greek traitor led a 
Persian force over a mountain-path to the other side of the 
pass, and the Greeks were surrounded. The 300 Spartans, 
deserted by most of their allies, remained at their post and 
fought to the last man. 

The Persian army marched south, and Athens had to be 
abandoned. Athens now placed all her hopes in her fleet, 
which was waiting near the island of Salamis. Xerxes had 
no difficulty in capturing Athens, which he immediately 
destroyed by fire. The burning of Sardis twenty years 
earlier in the time of his father had been avenged. But the 
real issue was still to be decided in the narrow strait by the 
island of Salamis (480 B.c.). Here the Persian fleet had 
followed the Greek, while an Egyptian fleet prevented the 
Greeks from escaping at the other end of the strait. Xerxes 
himself sat upon a throne placed upon a high rock from 
which he could witness the battle. From other parts across 
the water anxious Greeks could view the struggle, and with 
vast crowds of spectators the two fleets engaged. For many 
hours the result was doubtful, but by the end of the day the 
wisdom of Themistocles in building his triremes had been 
demonstrated. The Greek fleet of 300 ships had defeated a 
Persian fleet over three times its number. Over 2,000 years 
later Lord Byron, a famous English poet and lover of Greece, 
wrote concerning this fateful dav: 
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A king sate on the rocky brow 

Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis; 
And ships, by thousands, lay below, 

And men in nations ;—all were his! 
He counted them at break of day— 
And, when the sun set, where were they? 


With his fleet defeated and reduced in numbers, Xerxes 
was forced to withdraw to Asia. He left behind him part of 
his army and fleet, but in the 
following year both were defeated, 
and the invaders expelled. 


The Results of the Persian 

Wars 

The Persian wars had very 
important results for all mankind. 
The Greek victories drove the 
Persians out of Europe and 
allowed the Greek cities to follow 
out their own ideas in their free- 
dom-loving way. Much of what 
was best in Greek civilization was 
developed in the hundred years 
or more after the Persians had 
been repulsed. If the Persians had conquered Greece, they 
would have ruled it in their own way and forced it to 
accept their own ideas, and this would have been a great 
loss to mankind. 

The other important result of the wars was that Athens 
had become the most powerful of the Greek cities, many of 
which now looked upon her as their leader. Athens in- 
creased her fleet and formed a union of many Greek cities, 
with herself at the head. She developed her trade, ex- 
tended her possessions, welcomed foreign merchants and 
craftsmen, and became the most prosperous city in Hellas. 
Themistocles caused new city-walls to be erected, and built 
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a double row of strong walls and forts from Athens to her 
sea-port, the Piraeus, nearly five miles away. In 460 B.c. 
a still more famous Athenian, Pericles, obtained chief power 
over his fellow-citizens, and during the thirty-one years of 
his rule—the ‘Age of Pericles,’ from 460 B.c. to 429 B.c.— 
Athens was adorned with such noble buildings and statues 
that she became the most beautiful city that the world has 
ever known. 

This advance of Athens made her great rival, Sparta, 
jealous. Sparta preferred the old ways of life, and looked 
with dislike upon the sea-power, the trade, the love of new 
ideas, and works of art of the Athenians. This disunity 
among the Greeks grew greater and greater and in the end 
led to civil war. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1. Write a short account of the Persian Empire. 

2. What do you think were some of the disadvantages of barter 
mentioned in this chapter? 

3. Draw a map of Greece and Asia Minor, and put in the 
following places: Sardis, Miletus, Marathon, Athens, Sparta, 
Thermopylae, Salamis. Mark in also the route of Xerxes from 
Asia Minor to Athens. 

4. Write notes on Zoroaster, Marathon race, Leonidas, 
Themistocles. 

5. What were the chief effects of the defeat of Persia by the 
Greeks ? 


CHAPTER IX 
GREEK CIVILIZATION 


Points to notice about the Greeks 


GREEK Civilization was one of the greatest civilizations of all 
times, and in some respects was in advance of our own. In 
this chapter there are five points which you should bear in 
mind the whole time: 

(1) Greek civilization owed much to the discoveries of 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Crete, but after a time went far 
ahead of these ancient centres of man’s activities. 

(2) The chief centre of Greek civilization was the city of 
Athens, although there were other cities and districts which 
were quite important. 

(3) The most important advances made by the Greeks 
were in the many branches of art, such as architecture, sculp- 
ture, and literature. The Greek idea of beauty was probably 
higher than our own. 

(4) Their discoveries in science were far behind those of 
the modern day, although in some sciences, especially 
geometry, they were very advanced. 

(5) Greek civilization (like most civilizations in ancient 
times) depended upon large numbers of slaves, who did 
much of the hard and dirty work. In this way it was far 
behind the civilization of the modern world. 


Architecture 


The Greeks were very fond of art in many of its different 
branches—architecture, sculpture, music, painting, drama, 
and literature. 

At first their architecture was influenced by the work and 
the ideas of the Egyptians. Soon, however, in this as in 
other respects, the Greeks went ahead and passed the 
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Egyptians, and erected some of the most beautiful buildings 
in the world’s history. 

The Greeks made their best efforts in erecting their public 
buildings. In Egypt many of the nobles had built costly 
and elaborate mansions for themselves ; in: Mesopotamia the 
most wonderful buildings had been the palaces of kings and 
emperors. In Greece it was far different. Here men were 
more nearly equal—not entirely so, of course—and no 
palaces or mansions housed the rulers and nobles. Instead, 
the Greek houses, wherein the citizens dwelt, were quite 
humble buildings. They faced on to the narrow streets, with 
a plain wall of sun-dried brick, broken only by the door. 
Many had no windows, and those that had contained no 
glass window-panes. Behind the wall was usually an open- 
air courtyard with small rooms leading off from it. The 
average Greek was content with such a house, because most 
of his life was spent in the open air attending to public 
business, or talking to other citizens, or developing his body. 

Among the public buildings by far the most beautiful were 
the temples. The Greeks had their theatres, market-places, 
athletic courses, and gymnasia ; but these were usually in the 
open air and called for little in the way of building. They 
also had their wonderful statues and monuments. The 
temples, however, were their chief, almost their only, com- 
plete buildings, to which they devoted all their talents. It is 
noteworthy that they did not build huge tombs like the 
Egyptian Pyramids. The Greeks were too fond of life and 
healthy activities to attach so much importance to the dead. 

The first Greek temples were made of sun-dried brick, 
and contained the figure of a god roughly carved in wood. 
These early buildings soon gave way to more permanent 
and nobler structures in stone and marble. Most Greek 
temples were built on the same general plan. They con- 
sisted of a rectangular building on a stone platform which 
was reached by a few steps. Round one or more sides were 
rows of columns or pillars known as a colonnade. At the 
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front end, supported by the columns, was a low triangular 
gable which was filled with sculptures. The proportions of 
the temple were usually so well thought out that the whole 
building was very pleasing to the eye. 
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OrpeERS OF GREEK ARCHITECTURE 


The Greeks had three kinds of columns—or ‘orders,’ as 
they were called, when complete with the entablature and 
the stylobate. They were the Doric, the Ionic, and the 
Corinthian orders. Study what they look like in the illus- 
trations. 

The Doric order, you will observe, is the simplest of the 
three. The capital at the top of the column consists of little 
more than a square slab of stone which has been cut away 
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in the lower half so as to fit neatly on to the column. The 
Doric pillar is short and thick and rests direct upon its plat- 
form with no ornamental base. 

The Tonic order is much more graceful, though it does not 
look so sturdy. The column is longer and more slender. 
The capital is more ornamental, being made up of two spiral 
scrolls called ‘volutes.’ Notice also that it has a definite 
base, which adds to the ornamental scheme. 
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CAPITALS 


The Corinthian order was developed later than the other 
two, during the fourth century B.c., and was not in use when 
the most famous temples were erected. It is the most orna- 
mental of all. Its chief feature is the capital with its double 
row of acanthus-leaves. Like the Ionic column, it is long and 
slender and rests upon a definite base. 

These three orders have other differences also in the stone- 
work above the capital. Try to find out what some of them 
are, and notice how they fit in with what you have already 
learnt about the orders. 

Each order has its own advantages from an artistic point 
of view. Some one has summarized them by speaking of 
“the severe Doric, the graceful Ionic, and the ornate 
Corinthian”’ styles. It is interesting to know that the Greeks 
used the Doric style for their two most beautiful temples—the 
Parthenon, at Athens, and the Temple of Zeus, at Olympia. 
The Parthenon was the chief temple of the Athenians, 
erected in honour of their patron goddess, Athena. It is 
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thought by many to have been the most beautiful building 
ever erected. The Temple of Zeus was one of a number 
of buildings in the plain of Olympia, and it contained 
the masterpiece of Greek sculpture, a statue of Zeus by 
Phidias. Both these buildings are known to us only by ruins 
and descriptions, but these are 
sufficient to give us an idea of 
their wonderful beauty. The Par- 
thenon was destroyed in 1687 
during a war between the Vene- 
tians and the Turks. The latter 
had used it as a powder-magazine, 
and a bomb from their enemy set 
fire to the powder and blew up 
more than half the building. 


Sculpture 

It is probably true to say that 
the Greeks were the greatest sculp- 
tors that the world has ever 





produced. 

Their first ideas of sculpture gua aE 
came to them from Egypt, but Fare. Discueteumoce 
Egyptian sculpture, although its (Discosotus) 
details were often carved with great skill, was too stiff to be 
really good. 


After a time the Greeks introduced more life and freedom 
into their figures, until by the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. 
they were producing works of sculpture that have never since 
been equalled. Several reasons helped to bring this about. 
The Greeks themselves had a much better artistic taste than 
the Egyptians and grew dissatisfied with their earlier work. 
Their gods were thought of as having human bodies, so that 
when they carved statues of their gods they made them as 
much like perfect human beings as they could. It was far 
different with the Egyptians and other peoples of the East, 
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whose gods were often animals, sometimes of a fantastic 
nature. Then again, the Greeks loved the human body and 
had plenty of opportunity of studying it in its different 
attitudes as it jumped and wrestled, ran, and threw the 
discus. Lastly, the large number of Greek cities must have 
helped to produce more works of art. They had their dif- 
ferent patron gods and goddesses, their different traditions, 
their different festivals and holidays, and these their citizens 
eagerly portrayed in stone, at times with the idea of making 
their own city more beautiful than the others. 

As a result there were at one time hundreds of statues, 
mostly of gods, throughout Hellas. Unfortunately only a 
very few of the originals remain. There are, however, many 
copies made by the Romans, and these, with the originals 
that do still exist, enable us to get a fair idea of what Greek 
sculpture was like. 

Three of the greatest Greek sculptors that we know about 
were Myron, Phidias, and Praxiteles. _ 

Myron’s chief work is the well-known ‘ Discus-thrower.’ 
This shows a Greek athlete, stooping slightly, and with his 
right arm thrust back, before he whirls the discus through 
the air. It illustrates the Greek love of games, and in its 
freedom of treatment and suppleness of body is a piece of 
sculpture that places it distinctly ahead of anything carved 
by the Egyptians. 

Phidias was the greatest of Greek sculptors, perhaps the 
greatest of all, ancient or modern. He lived at Athens in 
the period following the Persian Wars, and with his pupils 
and fellow-workers (whose names we do not know) he helped 
in the rebuilding of his city. His were the hand and brain 
that decorated the Parthenon. Inside the temple stood the 
statue of Athena, nearly 4o feet high, in gold and ivory, 
wrought by his cunning hand. Outside, running round the 
frieze (or stonework over the columns) and filling the tri- 
angular gable-end, were carved figures of wonderful beauty 
and nobility. The figures on the frieze represent the people 
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of Athens in procession at the time of their festival in honour 
of Athena. Those in the gable are of the Greek gods. For- 
tunately, some of these sculptures have been preserved and 
can be seen, many only in fragments, in the British Museum. 
They were brought to England by the help of Lord Elgin, 





PART OF THE PARTHENON FRIEZE 


who was the British Ambassador to Turkey about the year 
1800, and they are known as the Elgin Marbles. 

Phidias also made a huge bronze statue of Athena, 70 
feet high, and placed it in the open air close to the Par- 
thenon. Here it could be seen for miles around, and to 
sailors at sea it must have appeared as a beacon of goodwill, 
bidding them good fortune on their journeys to strange lands 
or welcoming them home to the land of their fathers once 
more. Phidias also carved a huge statue of Zeus at Olympia 
which was one of the Seven Wonders of the World; but 
this work of art has not been preserved for our admiration. 

The third sculptor, Praxiteles, lived a hundred years after 
the others, in the middle of the fourth century B.c. He 1s 
chiefly remembered for his delicate sculptures of gods, carved 
only to life-size, with the result that they often seem more 
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familiar, we might even say more homely, than the majestic 
figures of Phidias. His most famous work is the Statue of 
Hermes. It was lost for centuries till it was dug up nearly 
intact at Olympia in 1877. It shows the god Hermes holding 
the Ea god, Dionysus, who was the god of wine, in his left 
arm. He is looking pene at the child, whom 
he tempts and amuses with something, now 
broken off, in his right hand. Probably it 
was a bunch of grapes. Can you see any 
reason why ? 


Greek Literature 

Among the ancient Greeks we find some 
of the best writers of all times. Their 
writings include poetry, plays, history, 
philosophy, and other branches of literature. 

The Greeks were the first people to write 
and act plays, but as you might well expect, 
they are different in some ways from modern 
plays even when acted inside a modern 
theatre. Of course, if they were to be acted 
Tracic Acror completely as the Greeks’ did; they; would 
Note the mask and be more different still. 


thick - soled boots 
or buskins. The Athens was the first and greatest of the 


to make. himselt Greek cities to produce plays. At Athens 
Ts a were held festivals, the chief one in March, 
in honour of the god Dionysus. These festivals included 
singing and dancing, and after a time there were intro- 
duced first one, and later two and three, actors to speak 
words in between the singing and dancing. In this way plays 
came to be written, but the Greeks still kept the singers, who 
were called the chorus, to sing between the scenes and acts. 
Prizes were awarded at every festival for the best plays, and 
naturally it was considered a great honour to win one of these 
prizes. ‘The plays were acted in the open air in vast theatres 
carved sometinies out of the rock. ‘The scenery was extremely 
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simple, and there was no curtain to drop between the scenes. 
Usually the chorus appeared and sang to show the change. 
The actors wore masks to represent the parts they were 
taking, and on their feet had high boots so as to make them 
taller and more easily seen. 

During the fifth century B.c.—the famous Age of Pericles 
—Athens possessed four of the greatest writers of plays, or 
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THe WoRLD ACCORDING TO HERODOTUS 


dramatists, that the world has ever seen. It is worth while 
knowing their names, even though you will find them hard to 
pronounce at first. Three of them, A‘schylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, wrote tragedies; the fourth, Aristophanes, wrote 
comedies. A‘schylus was often regarded as the ‘Father of 
Athenian Drama’; he was the first to introduce two actors 
into the festival of Dionysus, and thus make it possible for 
conversation, or dialogue, to take place. Sophocles is con- 
sidered by many to have been the greatest of all the four; 
he is said to have written 130 plays, but of these only seven 
are known to us. Euripides is famous for writing plays about 
what ordinary men and women thought and felt. In his 
famous play, The Trojan Women, for example, he shows the 
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horrors of warfare and of the siege of Troy from the point of 
view of the Trojan women; while many other writers would 
have tried to make the war seem noble by dealing only with 
the heroes and their exploits. The last great dramatist, 
Aristophanes, wrote comedies, in many of which he makes 
fun of his fellow-citizens and their ways, picking upon the 
weaknesses of even the most famous Athenians, and putting 
them in his plays for people to laugh at. Because of this, 
the plays of Aristophanes are useful for telling us about the 
lives of the ancient Greeks, especially of those points which 
amused the author. 

The first great Greek historian was Herodotus. Indeed, 
he was the first great historian among all nations, and because 
of this he is called ‘The Father of History.’ Herodotus was 
born in Asia Minor. Before he wrote his history, which 
deals largely with the wars between the Greeks and Persians, 
he travelled widely in Europe, Asia, and Africa, observing 
many things and collecting all sorts of information, so that 
when he wrote his history later on he was able to put in 
many facts that could not just be learnt by reading books. 
The history of Herodotus is thus valuable for telling us, not 
only about the ancient Greeks and Persians, but also about 
many other nations of the ancient world. 

An even greater historian—perhaps the greatest that has 
ever lived—was Thucydides. He wrote the history of the 
long civil war between the Greek cities that we shall read 
about in a later chapter. His writings are valuable, not only 
for the facts they contain, but also for his wise remarks and 
observations about the men and events of his time—for 
Thucydides was writing about things that had happened in 
his own lifetime, and in which he had played a part. 


The Three Most Famous Greek Philosophers 

You will not understand very easily what is meant by the 
word ‘philosopher.’ It really means ‘a lover of wisdom,’ 
7.¢., a person who tries to find out things about men and the 
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universe by observing them and thinking about them. The 
Greeks produced the first great philosophers, and among 
them the three greatest were Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 
They represent three generations, as Plato was the pupil of 
Socrates, and Aristotle was the pubs! of plate 

Saeeics was an Athenian 
sculptor by trade. He was quite 
a poor man, who walked the 
streets of Athens barefoot and 
dressed in very plain and 
homely clothes. He was ugly 
to look at, with his flat nose, 
thick lips, and prominent eyes; 
but he was quite ready to enjoy 
a joke about his own _ looks. 
Although Socrates was poor in 
worldly wealth and ugly in 
outward appearance, he was 
rich in the possessions of his 
mind and beautiful in his char- 
acter. He did not write any of 
his thoughts down at all, but 
delighted in talking with other 
men in the streets, the market- 
place, or the gymnasia. One of his favourite methods of 
making people see the error of their ways and thoughts 
was to keep on questioning them until they were unable 
to answer any more, or until they found they were con- 
tradicting themselves. Socrates believed that no one could 
become wise unless he first realized how ignorant he was. 
Unfortunately he had said many things which gave of- 
fence to the rulers of Athens. He said that the stories 
about the Greek gods were not really true and should not 
be believed; he also said that the old ways and laws of 
the Athenians were not good just because they were old— 
they ought, he said, to be altered if they did not agree with 
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What was really thought to be right. As a result, he was 
accused of corrupting the young men of the city and was 
sentenced to death. He met his death with great calmness 
and bravery, declaring that “No evil can happen to a good 
man either in life or after death.” He refused to try to 
escape or to obtain his freedom by promising to give up his 
teaching. Instead, he went on teaching to the very end, even 
his friends who visited him in prison. He met his death by 
drinking the poisonous hemlock, which was the method used 
by the Athenians to put people to death. At the time 
(399 B.c.) Socrates was 70 years of age. His death reflects 
his own bravery; but it reflects little credit on the Athenians 
who had thus killed one of their greatest citizens. 

Plato was the most famous pupil of Socrates. Outwardly 
he was unlike his master, being rich and handsome; but 
inwardly he had the same keen mind that refused to believe 
anything without first thinking deeply about it. Plato wrote 
several books, including one that gives an account of 
Socrates and the conversations he held with his fellow- 
citizens. It is through this that we know so much about 
Socrates. Perhaps the most famous of Plato’s books is the 
Republic, wherein he describes what he regards as the best 
kind of government for men to live under. 

The third of our philosophers, Aristotle, was the pupil 
of Plato. Unlike the other two, Aristotle was not an 
Athenian by birth. He came from Macedonia, a country to 
the north of Greece. We shall see later on that Aristotle 
became the tutor of the most famous of Macedonian kings, 
Alexander the Great. Aristotle inquired into more things 
than Socrates or Plato had done; but he probably did not 
think so deeply about them. He was more of a learned man 
than a wise man. In one way he went farther than the other 
two philosophers. He included Nature in his knowledge, and 
studied all sorts of natural objects, such as trees, animals, and 
plants. He was aided in this work by Alexander the Great, 
who, on his travels during his conquests, collected many rare 
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specimens and sent them to his former master. For well over 
a thousand years after his death Aristotle influenced learned 
men more than either Socrates or Plato; but as time went 
on, it was considered by many people that Socrates and 
Plato had been the greater thinkers. 


Science 


Science means a knowledge of Nature and the laws by 
which Nature works. The first great Greek scientist was 
Thales. 

Thales was a citizen of Miletus, a Greek city of Ionia, a 
district along the coast of Asia Minor. He lived in the sixth 
century B.c., and in many ways can be regarded as the first 
great Greek philosopher, as well as the first great Greek 
scientist. He tried to discover whether there was any Law 
governing the universe, and although he failed in this, he 
made important discoveries in other ways. He studied all 
that the Egyptians and Babylonians had discovered about 
mathematics and astronomy, and then made important 
discoveries himself. He was particularly good at geometry 
and was able to correct the Egyptians in some things. He 
also amazed every one by foretelling an eclipse of the sun. 
When it happened as he had said, he was looked upon as the 
most learned man of science then living. Thales was also a 
man of business, and very practical, too. It is said that he 
once had a mule that used to carry heavy weights of salt 
for him. One day, while crossing a stream, the mule fell in 
and found, to its delight, that its pack grew lighter. You can 
probably see the reason why. After that the mule always 
used to fall in, until ‘Thales, thinking he would cure it, filled 
the mule’s pack with sponges instead of salt! 

One of the pupils of ‘Thales was Pythagoras, who was very 
clever at geometry, although it is not certain that he dis- 
covered the proposition called after him. Men like Thales, 
Pythagoras, and others who came after them advanced the 
study of geometry so much that by the year 400 B.c. the 
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Greeks had discovered most of the things now taught in 
secondary schools. Plato had an inscription over the place 
where he taught, “Let no one ignorant of geometry enter 
here.’ Later on we shall read how a Greek named Euclid — 
collected the discoveries in geometry and put them all to- 
gether into a text-book. 

The district of Ionia was important in other branches of 
science. It was here that the first map of the world was 
made, and although it was not very accurate, it really 
marks the beginning of geography. Some of the Ionian 
thinkers, including Pythagoras, seem to have had an idea 
that the earth was a kind of sphere and that it was always in 
motion. Ifso, they were far in advance of their time, as this 
fact was only rediscovered about 400 years ago. 

Greeks from other districts, including the mainland, later 
took up the study of science. They were all hindered by not 
having telescopes or microscopes like modern scientists. 
Nevertheless, their work was quite useful. We have already 
seen how Aristotle studied all kinds of natural objects. 
Another famous scientist was Hippocrates, who can be called 
‘The Father of Medicine,’ owing to his study of the human 
body and ef different diseases. 


Slavery 

There is one very important fact about the Greeks that we 
have not yet considered which helps to explain how it was 
that they were able to progress so much in the arts of 
civilization. That is the existence of large numbers of 
slaves. 

All the peoples of ancient history owned slaves, although 
the strongest, of course, owned the most. The use of slaves 
is one of the worst things about ancient civilizations, and 
the abolition of slavery in most modern countries is one of 
the chief ways in which the modern world has advanced over 
the ancient. In ancient times it was thought quite natural 
that people should be made into slaves. Even the Greek 
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philosophers looked upon slavery as something which was 
quite praiseworthy and which could not be abolished. 
Some of them stated that certain people were so backward 
that they were born to be made into slaves. 

You can easily imagine how the Greeks and other nations 
obtained their slaves. Some of them were prisoners taken in 
war; some were kidnapped by means of raids; some were 
bought from slave-traders; while some would be the children 
of slaves already existing. 7 

Slaves were made to do all sorts of work, especially the 
hard and dirty work. In Egypt, as we have seen, they were 
made to help in building the Pyramids. They were em- 
ployed by all nations in such work as road-making, tilling the 
soil, and mining for metals. Some nations used them as 
galley-slaves to pull at the oars of their ships. 

The Greek cities had many slaves to do their heavy work. 
In Athens the number of slaves was bigger than the number 
of citizens. Some of the Greek slaves were very well treated. 
If they were clever or trustworthy, they were employed about 
the house or on their masters’ business. Some of them were 
later given their freedom as a reward. But some were very 
badly treated, working many hours a day in the fields or the 
stone-quarries. The worst-treated slaves of all were those 
who belonged to the whole city, and who were employed in 
the silver-mines which supplied Athens with her money. 

On the whole, however, the Greeks treated their slaves 
much better than. the Romans who came after them. We 
shall read later on of the cruelties inflicted by the Romans 
upon their unfortunate slaves. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
1. Draw sketches of the three Greek columns. Which do you 
prefer, and why? Do you know any modern buildings possessing 


such columns ? 
2. Write a short account of three Greek sculptors and their 


work. 
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3. Write a short essay on Greek plays, noting especially how 
they differed from modern plays. 

4. Who were the three greatest Greek philosophers? Which 
do you admire most and why ? : 

5. What branch of science do you think was advanced most 
of all by the Greeks? Name the chief Greeks concerned in this 
work, 

6. Write notes on the Elgin Marbles, Herodotus, the 
Republic, Hippocrates. 

7. Mention three activities performed by both the Egyptians 
and the Greeks, and show how the Greeks advanced in compari- 
son with the Egyptians. 

8. What was the chief drawback of Greek civilization com- 
pared with modern ? 


CHAPTER X 
LIFE IN FIFTH-CENTURY ATHENS 


An Athenian Household Twenty-four Centuries ago 
SOME of you may have read an interesting book by Charles 
Dickens called A Christmas Carol. In this book the chief 
character, Scrooge, falls asleep and is visited by three ghosts. 
One of these, the Ghost of Christmas Past, takes Scrooge 
back over many years, and Scrooge sees himself in his almost- 
forgotten boyhood, sitting at a desk all alone in a bare class- 
room. Let us imagine that some such similar ghost, say the 
Ghost of Fifth-century Athens, has taken you back over 
twenty-four centuries. You are no longer an English school- 
boy of the twentieth century, but a boy of ten or eleven years 
of age in Athens about the middle of the fifth century B.c.— 
the famous Age of Pericles. Let us suppose, also, that your 
name is Menander, and that you are the son of a fairly 
well-to-do Athenian citizen. Your name of Menander 
would probably not be the same as your father’s, but would 
be the name of your grandfather on your father’s side, as 
this was the common practice in Greece. The household in. 
which you live includes yourself, your father and mother, 
your sister (aged fifteen), an old male slave (of whom you are 
still rather terrified), a young male slave, and two female 
slaves. , 


The House in which You live 

This is situated in the district called Collytos, a fashionable 
residential area near the north wall of Athens. It is rather 
small and, from the outside, even dingy. You yourself prefer 
living in your other house, a country villa outside the city- 
walls. Here you can roam about the country chasing bees 
or perhaps stealing figs from your neighbour’s garden. Your 
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father, however, likes to spend much of his time in Athens, 
where his friends are, and so in this small town-house you 
needs must live for the time being. 

The house is a very common sort to be found inside the - 
city-walls. It is built of sun-dried brick which has been 
whitewashed over. It is two-storeyed and has a flat roof. 
The part facing the street is very drab, consisting of a bare 
wall broken only by a porch and two small windows. The 
latter are on the second storey and have no glass but merely 
wooden casements. 

Inside there is very little privacy. In the centre is a court- 
yard open to the sky. Its floor is of concrete, and in the 
middle stands a small altar where your father sometimes 
holds services to the household gods. This open court is 
the main ‘living-room’ of the house. In it you have your 
meals, the family sit about, and your father entertains his 
friends. Round the court is a covered cloister along which 
your father (who is a very talkative man) delights to walk 
and argue with the philosophers who sometimes call. To 
you, however, that seems a waste of the cloisters and their 
pillars. You would rather tease your sister and dodge her 
as she chases you round the pillars and in and out the cloisters. 

The rooms which lead off from the cloisters are very small, 
as they are used for little besides sleeping in. They have no 
real doors, only pieces of roughly woven curtain hanging over 
the doorways. Consequently they are not very private. 
Your mother and sister and the two women slaves have 
rooms upstairs, but you know little about these, as you 
hardly ever go up there. On a few occasions you have been 
right to the very top, on to the flat roof, to watch processions. 

The furniture about you is very simple. It consists in the 
main of a few chairs, couches, beds, light tables, and chests. 
These are of wood or bronze; some of the better ones are 
inlaid with ivory or have legs of silver. The chairs and 
couches are not upholstered, but cushions can be used if 
desired, as there are many lying about. The two tables are 
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brought into the courtyard only for meals. Even then your 
family do not always sit up to them, but prefer to recline 
upon the couches. Whenever your father writes, he just 
props his papyrus upon his right knee, which he raises. In 
the corner of the courtyard is a round, shallow, metal 






















































































A Grecian Home 


dish supported on legs. This is the brazier, which can be 
moved from room to room. In it, on cold days, wood or 
charcoal is burnt, as there are no fireplaces, and if the brazier 
is in use, the smoke has to find its way out of the house as 
best it can. 


‘The Chief Stages in Your Life 


Here it will be as well to tell you of the chief stages in your 
life, so that you will know what lies before you. 

Your childhood up to the age of seven has not differed 
greatly from that of a modern boy. You have been chiefly 
in the care of your nurses and the womenfolk of your house, 
and have been given many playthings and told many stories. 
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The latter include the Fables of a writer named Aisop, who 
was a freed slave and said to have been very ugly. We still 
possess stories named after him. 

At the age of seven, since you are a boy, you were sent 
to school. Your parents were not obliged to do this as they - 
are in modern times. But the Athenians think so highly of 
education that parents who can afford it send their boys, 
though not their girls, to school. The schools are all run by 
private persons, and there are no boarding-schools. The 
better schools naturally have more pupils than the others, 
as parents want their boys to receive the best possible educa- 
tion that they can afford. There is a story told of a certain 
music-master who has only two boys in his school. But he 
has round the walls the statues of the nine Muses and of 
Apollo, the God of Music. When he was asked how many 
persons he had at his school, he replied, “‘By the help of the 
gods, twelve.” 

Your schooling will finish when you are sixteen. If you 
can persuade your father, he may allow you afterwards to 
attend lectures on oratory, science, and philosophy—a kind 
of university education. Otherwise, you will probably start 
to learn some profession or other, perhaps helping your 
father in whatever business he carries on. 

At the age of eighteen you will become an Athenian 
citizen—a very important event in your life, when you will 
have to take a solemn oath promising to maintain the laws of 
your city and defend it against all enemies. To equip you 
for the latter you will have to serve two years in the army. 

Then at the age of twenty you will be free to face the world 
and able to take your part in the life of your city. 


‘Morning School 


Now that we have sketched the main stages of your life, 
let us return to the stage you have at present reached—that 
of a schoolboy of ten or eleven years—and consider how your 
morning will be spent. 
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You rise from bed at a very early hour (soon after dawn) 
and put on your tunic, a loose white garment which reaches 
nearly to your knees and is without sleeves. You then eat 
your breakfast. This is a very simple meal, consisting of 
bread, cheese, and figs. To drink with it you have water; 
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An ATHENIAN SCHOOL 


A painting by Durio on a drinking-cup, or cylix. The picture is 
divided by two handles. In the upper half, beginning at the left: 
a youth is playing the double flute as a lesson to the boy before him; 
a teacher holding a tablet and stylus and correcting a composition; a 
slave (p@dagogus), who accompanied the children to and from school. 
In the lower half: a master teaching his pupil to play the lyre; a 
teacher holding a half-opened roll, listening to a recitation by the 
student before him; a bearded pedagogus. The inner picture , badly 
damaged, represents a youth in a bath. 


but your father has a little wine, in which he sometimes dips 
his bread. Breakfast over, you put on your mantle (a loose 
over-garment thrown round you) and, barefoot and bare- 
headed, leave for school. 

You do not go alone, nor do you have to carry your books 
in a case or schoolbag. The old slave in your household goes 
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with you, carrying your writing-materials and keeping a 
respectful distance behind. He is known as your ‘peda- 
gogus.’ He is not your teacher, though he stays with you 
at school and escorts you home. He has to see that you walk ~ 
properly and conduct yourself as you should, for the Athen- 
ians attach much importance to good manners and correct 
bearing. 

The subjects you learn at school are not quite the same as 
those in a modern English school. The Athenians aim to 
educate their boys to be good citizens and sociable com- 
panions. They also want their boys to be well developed 
physically, so that they can take part with credit in the games 
of their own city and of Olympia. The chief subjects at 
your age are reading, writing, reciting, and physical training. 
You learn to write on a waxed tablet upon which you press 
with a metal stylus ; papyrus is too expensive to be used when 
you are only learning. The reading and reciting are done 
from papyrus books which belong to the teacher. By far the 
commonest books for this purpose are the poems of Homer. 
Your physical training, consisting of running, jumping, 
wrestling, and various games, is in the hands of another 
teacher, to whom you go in the afternoon. 

There is another important subject which you will soon 
be starting to learn, viz., music, which the Athenians con- 
sider very important. In a year or two you will be taught 
how to sing, and how to play the flute and the lyre. 

Your morning school safely over (for you have escaped 
the caning that falls to those who do not behave themselves), 
you return home to lunch, with your pedagogus once more 
walking behind you. 


Your Parents’ Morning. 

Let us see how your parents and sister have spent their 
morning while you have been at school. 

Your mother and sister probably stayed at home. It is 
not the custom of your mother to go shopping, as a modern 
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mother does. Nor are there any schools for girls, as the 
Athenians, in common with the other Greeks, do not con- 
sider that girls need the kind of education that schools give. 
A Greek has summarized the upbringing that was considered 
good enough for girls in the words: “To see as little as pos- 
sible, to hear as little as possible, and to ask as few questions 
as possible.”” ‘This is no doubt an exaggeration, for many 
Athenian girls, including your sister, have learnt at home to 
read and write and to play the lyre. Nevertheless, the 
Athenians believe very strongly that a woman’s place is in 
the home, and that she ought not to have a good education 
or take part in affairs outside the house. Your mother and 
sister have therefore spent their morning at home seeing 
that the two women slaves did the housework properly and 
themselves doing a little spinning or weaving or embroidery. 

Your father’s morning has been very different. Soon after 
his simple breakfast he put on his sandals, wrapped his 
mantle loosely but neatly round him, and went forth with 
the young slave in attendance. Through the narrow streets 
he picked his way, avoiding whatever litter and pools of 
water lay in his path; for the Athenian streets are very ill- 
kept, with no paving or proper drainage-system. In a short 
while he reached the market-place, or Agora, where many 
stalls were on view with the owners crying out their wares in 
true modern fashion. Here could be bought bread, fish, 
cheese, honey, oil, figs, and other articles of food. Your 
father spent some time among the stalls making a few neces- 
sary purchases, especially of fish, of which he, like most 


—_) Athenians, is very fond. The articles were given to the 


slave who, as soon as all the buying was finished, took 
them home. 

Having done the shopping, your father sought some of his 
friends that he might discuss the affairs of the day with his 
fellow-citizens. He found some of them strolling beneath the 
colonnade that surrounds the Agora, and when he went into 
the barher’s shop to have his hair and beard trimmed, he 
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found quite a keen discussion going on. In two days’ time 
there is to be a meeting of all Athenian citizens to consider 
the proposals of Pericles to build two more triremes. Some 
of the customers in the shop considered this a good scheme, ~ 
and pointed out how the Athenian fleet in the time of Themis- 
tocles had overthrown the Persians. But the barber and 
one of his customers thought that Athens was interfering too 
much with the Greek cities, and if she built more ships, it 
would only lead to trouble, perhaps to war with Sparta, 
which was getting very jealous. 

On his way home he met a friend whom the Athenians 
call an Outlander, 1.e., a person from another Greek city 
or perhaps from overseas who has settled in Athens, but is 
not allowed to become a citizen. This particular Outlander 
was born in Syracuse, and had with him his brother, who is 
paying a short visit to Athens. Your father invited them both 
to lunch, and over this meal he offers to go with them round 
Athens in the afternoon to show them the sights. ‘‘ May I go 
with you?” you ask, hardly expecting to be taken. To your 
great delight, your father answers, “Yes.’’ No games and 
athletics for you this afternoon. Instead, a tour round Athens. 
What fun! For, although you like your games, it will be a 
change to spend the afternoon in the city, and you will be 
able to boast about your outing to your friends to-morrow. 


A Tour round Athens 


The city of Athens is about one and a half miles from east 
to west and one mile from north to south. It is therefore 
possible in a full afternoon to obtain a good idea of the chief 
places of interest, and, with this in view, the four of you (your 
father, the Outlander, his brother, and yourself) set out 
immediately after lunch. 

Through the narrow streets you go, following the same 
route as your father took in the morning. When you reach 
the Agora, you find that the stalls and booths have been 
cleared away. 
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You do not linger here, but make straight for a hilly 
portion of the city that lies ahead of you. This hill is known 
as the Acropolis and is the most famous part of Athens. It is 
the oldest part of the city, because, owing to its height and 
the steep rocks that form its sides, it was easily defended. 
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Nowadays there are no houses upon it; but there are walls 
all round it, making it an excellent place of refuge in case 
of need. But it is much more than a stronghold in the event 
of an attack. It is the sacred hill of the Athenians. The 
_ Persians had burnt Athens and left the Acropolis a smoke- 
. blackened ruin. Under the wise leadership of Pericles, and 


__ with the help of the sculptor, Phidias, and many other artists, 


the Acropolis has become the place where the most famous 
temples and statues of Athens can be seen. 

You make for the western side of the Acropolis, which is 
the only side from which it can be approached. Here you 
mount a flight of broad marble steps, at the top of which 
you find yourself face to face with the entrance-gate. ‘This 
gate is the pride of the Athenians, and your father justly 
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speaks with great feeling as he points out the noble colon- 
nades of Doric columns that support the roof. Once through 
the entrance-gate, you stand face to face with the huge 
statue of Athena, 70 feet high, its bronze and gold glittering — 
in the afternoon sunshine. This magnificent work of 
Phidias shows how the Athenians loved and honoured their 
patron goddess. ‘The Outlander’s brother remarks that he 
has already seen this statue, though from a great distance. 
Yesterday, while still at sea, they had seen it shining in the 
sunlight. 

You now pass to the most beautiful building in the ancient 
world, the Parthenon. There it lies, a little to the right, in 
front of you. Your companions stand some way off for a few 
minutes to admire its fine proportions and its sturdy yet 
graceful Doric columns. It is a simple building, as the Greeks 
loved simplicity, and showed that what was simple could 
also be very beautiful. You then draw nearer to examine the 
sculptured gods of the gable and the procession of Athenian 
people round the sides. Your father has much to explain 
about this procession; how, once every four years, in July, 
the Athenians hold a festival in honour of their goddess, 
Athena. It lasts for six days, during which time competitions 
in games, athletics, music, and recitation are held. The 
chief event of all is the procession. Every one turns out on 
foot or horse, in his most brilliant attire. A model of a ship 
is wheeled through the streets, and upon its mast, spread out 
like a sail, is the gorgeous robe which is to be presented to the 
statue of Athena on the Acropolis. The sculptures round the 
Parthenon, your father explains, attempt to show this most 
wonderful of all Athenian processions. Inside the temple is a 
statue of Athena, nearly 40 feet high and made of gold and 
IVOry. , 

After leaving the Parthenon you take a quick glance—for 
your time is short, and there are still many sights to see—at 
another temple on the Acropolis known as the Erechtheum. 
This has not such a regular shape as the Parthenon. It looks 
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as if the Athenians here have tried to build something novel. 
On one side can be seen a covered porch supported by slender, 
graceful Ionic columns. On another side are smaller columns 
which have been carved so as to make them look like human 
beings holding the roof upon their heads. You yourself 
find these strange columns ay 
very interesting and want to 
stay longer to look at them 
more closely; but your father 
hurries you on with the others. 
Your next object of visit is the 
theatre which lies just south 
of the: Acropolis, and in ten 
minutes you are gazing upon 
it 






iis is)'the theatre of 
Dionysus, the god of the vine 
and fruitfulness, and here 
every spring the festival is 
held to celebrate the re- 
awakening of the earth. The 
theatre is in the open air, and 
the audience faces south so 
as to catch the warm rays of the March sun. In the front 
is an open space, known as the orchestra, where the players 
act. Ranged behind this, in the form of a semicircle, are 
rows and rows of seats for the audience, each row higher 
than the one in front. 

You leave the theatre, turn left, and walk straight on for 
just over half a mile until you come to a gate in the city- 
walls. You pass through this and soon reach the Stadium. 
This is the place where the Athenian games are held. Your 
father reminds you all that athletic contests form part of the 
festival in honour of Athena, and indeed these are the chief 
games for the Athenians. Running, jumping, wrestling, 
throwing the discus and javelin, and horse- and chariot- 
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racing then take place. The prizes sound strange to us. 
They consist of large supplies of olive oil in many artistic 
jars. This is because Athena is the goddess of the olive, among 
other things. The prizewinners of these and other athletic 
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games also occupy special places of honour in the procession 
to Athena at the same festival. 

After seeing the Stadium you turn back and make for 
home. Your father does not take you straight there, how- 
ever, as there is just time to go a little out of your way to see 
another place. This is the Pnyx. It is here that the Assembly 
of all the Athenian citizens usually meets when it has to dis- 
cuss and vote upon any questions, for you are told that 
Athens is the greatest democracy among the Greek city- | 
states. ‘he Pnyx is a semicircular area of rock (really just a 
large open space), situated high up so that from it you can 
see the famous port of Athens, the Piraeus, and the blue sea 
beyond. Like the theatre it is open to the sky; but there are 
no seats. The citizens stand around or perhaps sit upon stools 
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that they have brought themselves. On your right can be 
seen a low stone platform, reached by three stone steps. 
Here, your father explains, the speaker stands when he 
addresses the citizens. What wonderful speeches have been 
made from this platform! Here Themistocles persuaded the 
Athenians to build their triremes after the first Persian in- 
vasion. Here Pericles has explained his views upon the 
Athenian Empire, upon the jealousy of Sparta, and upon the 
rebuilding of Athens after the Persian wars. Here in after 
years speakers will address the Athenians in the anxious 
days of civil war between Athens and Sparta, and still later 
during the foreign invasion from a powerful enemy of the 
north. : 

But these are not your thoughts just now. You have for 
some time been tired and thirsty and are now getting 
hungry. You are not sorry to be on your way home once 
more. After a refreshing meal of bread, fish, olive-oil, and 
figs, with a little wine mixed with water as a special treat, 
you are sent to bed. Your father wants to get you out of the 
way early, as he is having some friends in for a dinner-party 
in honour of the Outlander and his brother. Their conversa- 
tion would not interest you, however, so you are quite con- 
tent to go off to bed and thus bring this eventful day to a 
close. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1. Draw a plan of Athens, and mark in the tour and the chief 
places visited in the last chapter. 

2. Would you rather have been a boy in fifth-century Athens 
or one at the present day? Give your reasons. 

3. What differences are there between the position of girls and 
women in ancient Greece and that at the present day? 

4. What do you think are some of the chief points of similarity 
between fifth-century Athens and modern civilization? 

5. Write notes on Acropolis, Outlander, Pnyx, Stadium. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE FALL OF THE GREEK CITY-STATES AND 
THE RISE OF THE EMPIRE OF ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT 


The Importance of Athens after the Persian Wars 


WE will now return to the history of the Greek city-states, 
which we left with the defeat of Persia at the Battle of 
Salamis (480 B.c.). 

Although Persia had been defeated, the danger from her 
was still quite great, and Greece could not afford to be un- 
prepared. It was natural that Athens should take the lead 
in these preparations. An important naval league was 
formed among seventy cities and islands of the Aegean Sea. 
The members of this league contributed men, money, or 
ships for the defence of Greece. The treasury was kept at 
Delos, an island in the Aegean Sea, and because of this the 
league was known as the Delian League. Athens naturally 
became its leader. 

Athens took steps also to improve her own defences. This 
was the work mostly of Themistocles. The city-walls of 
Athens were strengthened; her harbour at the Piraeus was 
fortified ; and an ambitious plan of connecting the harbour 
with the mother-city was carried out. 


Jealousy among the Greek Cities 

The important position of Athens and the splendour to 
which she was raised by Pericles led many other Greek cities 
to view her with jealousy. The chief of these were Corinth 
and Sparta. 

Corinth was angry because Athens was taking away much 
of her trade. As for Sparta, she had always been jealous of 
Athens. Sparta had formed a land-league of her own among 
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the cities of the southern peninsula, or the Peloponnesus. 
This Peloponnesian League was now being overshadowed by 
the naval Delian League of Athens. 

We must not think that the trouble was all on one side, 
however. Athens herself was partly to blame for the jealousy 
of other states towards her and for the war that it led to later. 
After a time the Delian League became little more than an 
Athenian Empire. Two examples will show the methods 
adopted by Athens. The island of Naxos, in the Aegean Sea 
refused to pay her contributions and was promptly con- 
quered and made subject to Athenian rule. Another state, 
Melos, tried to leave the league, and many of her inhabitants 
were massacred in cold blood. As if to show the new position 
of affairs, the treasury of the league was removed from 
Delos to Athens herself. 

The citizens of Athens were also becoming less worthy of 
the leadership of the Delian League. They were still under 
the guidance of their wise ruler, Pericles, but his influence 
upon them was less. A spirit of selfishness was growing up; 
men were appearing who put their own interests or their 
own party before the general welfare of the state. 

The result was what we might expect—war. In 431 B.c. 
the struggle between Athens and Sparta broke out. This was 
known as the Peloponnesian War and lasted till the downfall 
of Athens in 404 B.c. 


The Peloponnesian War 


We can learn quite a lot about this war from the writ- 
ings of the Athenian historian, Thucydides, who actually 
served as a soldier. This is how he begins his famous 
story: 


Thucydides, an Athenian, wrote the history of the war in 
which the Peloponnesians and the Athenians fought against 
one another. He began to write when they first took up arms, 
believing that it would be great and memorable above any 
previous war. 
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It was certainly memorable, with the chief of the Greek 
cities fighting one another for their very lives; but whether it 
was great is open to question. No war, with its slaughter of | 
human beings, is really great. ‘This particular war displayed 
the bravery and the self-sacrifice of many Greeks; but it 
also showed the selfishness, 
treachery, and ingratitude of 
many others, as the noble spirit 
of the early Greeks was decay- 
ing. From this point of view the 
Peloponnesian War was far from 
great. 

For long the Athenians and 
Spartans could not get to grips, 
because one power was supreme 
“z{{ on sea and the other on land. 
/c4| Ihe Athenians gathered all their 
iW4| people inside the city-walls and 
~ {| the ‘Long Walls’ from the 
Piraeus. This resulted in a 
2 waiseae 2 terrible plague which killed a 

Tue Mourninc Atuena quarter of the whole population, 
avds t's gras moneeat Tees including yherieleesiam au 

the names of eA gee fallen The war dragged on for many 

years without anything very note- 
worthy happening. In the midst of it Athens decided to 
attack the great city of Syracuse, a colony that Corinth 
had founded on the island of Sicily. The Athenian army 
and navy suffered a terrible defeat, as one of the Athenian 
generals had deserted to the enemy and revealed his city’s 
plans. | 
_ Athens did her best to recover and for a time succeeded. 
Then Sparta obtained gold from Persia and built herself a 
fleet. At the battle of Aegospotami (405 B.c.) near the 
Hellespont the Athenian fleet was hopelessly crushed. This 
was the end of Athens as a great power. In 404 B.c. the war 
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was brought to an end. Athens was made to destroy all her 
walls, to give up her navy and empire, and to join the 
Pe pouncsian League under Sparta. 


Sparta and Thebes 


We can pass quickly over the half-century following the 
fall of Athens. 

For thirty years Sparta was the chief city of Greece; but, 
although the Spartans were great soldiers, they were not 
great rulers. They had little thought for the welfare of 
others, and were much too hard and cruel in their methods. 

fine other cities of Greece were now as anxious to throw 
off their new masters as they had been to overthrow the 
Athenian Empire. The city of Thebes took the lead in this 
new movement. ‘They found a leader in Epaminondas, who 
was a wise statesman as well as a good soldier. At the | 
Battle of Leuctra (371 B.c.) the Spartan soldiers were 
defeated. At Sparta the news was received with dismay., It 
is said that the relatives of those who had been killed fighting 
went about with cheerful faces, while the relatives of those 
who had escaped appeared sad and downcast. 

For the next ten years Thebes was the chief city in Greece. 
Epaminondas tried hard to unite the Greeks, but his death 
on the battlefield in 362 B.c. brought the supremacy of 
Thebes to an end. 

Greece was now in a very weak state. There was not a 
single city strong enough to unite the rest, and without 
some one to force them to do it, the Greek cities were un- 


willing to join together to form one nation. They were an 


easy prey for the first strong power that should attack them, 


and that power was soon to appear from the country of 
Macedonia in the north. 


How Greece was united under Philip of Macedonia 


Macedonia had for long been inhabited by people of 
Greek blood and speaking a Greek language. But the Greeks 
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of the city-states looked upon them as barbarians, that is to 
say, as being outside the pure Greek race. The Macedonians 
may have had a slight strain of barbarian blood in their 
veins; they were also rough and uncivilized hunters and 
farmers; but there can be no doubt that in the main they 
were Greeks, though more like the 
Greeks when they had first invaded 
Europe. 

From this people a new conqueror 
and ruler was now to appear. His 
name was Philip, and he reigned from 
359 to 336 B.c. As a lad he had been 
a captive at Thebes. There he had 
learnt to admire the civilization of the 
Greeks and the military methods of 
Epaminondas. He returned to 
Macedonia determined to adopt them 
himself. 

First he united and strengthened his 
own country. He subdued the warlike 
hill-tribes and neighbours of Mace- 
donia; he obtained a port on the sea- 
coast; he built a navy; he made good roads. 

Then he turned his attention to Greece. His great am- 
bition was to conquer the Greeks and unite them under him- 
self against their old enemy, Persia. Some Greeks were ready 
to welcome him, but most still preferred their independence 
to being united under a king from a ‘barbarian’ race. 

Philip’s chief opponent among the Greeks was the Athenian 
orator, Demosthenes. He was no soldier, but he hoped to 
rouse the Athenians by his speeches. Unfortunately he spoke 
with a stammer, and his fellow-citizens merely laughed at 
him. Demosthenes was not daunted. For long he practised 
speaking on his own, often by the sea-shore, with a pebble in 
his mouth, trying to make his voice heard above the roar of 
the waves. In the end he made himself one of the greatest 
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orators the world has ever known. He then roused the 
Athenians by his bitter speeches against Philip. These 
speeches are known as the Philippics, and were so bitter that 
nowadays we call any speech attacking a person a ‘ philippic.’ 

When Philip invaded Greece he found the citizens of 
Athens and many other 
cities ready to resist him. 
A great battle took place 
@ieecliaeronea (338 8B.c.), 
and the Greeks were de- 
feated. All Greece lay at 
the feet of this new con- 
queror. 

Philip now prepared for 
the next step in his life’s 
ambition. He summoned 
the leaders of the Greek 
Elites, to a conference to 
discuss plans for invading 
eras As he entered the 
hall he was killed by the 
dagger of an assassin (336 
B.c.). It seemed for the moment as if all his work would 
be wasted, and Greece would once more split up into city- 
states at war with one another. 





ALEXANDER 


The Empire of Alexander the Great 


Philip was succeeded by his son, Alexander, who was 
only twenty years of age. 

Alexander was a wonderful man. He was handsome in 
appearance, and of great physical strength and courage. As 
a boy he had tamed a horse called Bucephalus which had 
defied all attempts on the part of others. It remained his 
faithful charger till its death in far-away India. The young 
King, too, had a great love of Greek learning and civilization. 
For several years his tutor had been the famous Greek 
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philosopher, Aristotle. He had a genius for war also, which 
was soon to be used to its utmost. 

On Philip’s death many of the Greek cities revolted, but - 
Alexander crushed their risings with a firm hand. He then 
proposed to continue his father’s work where it had been 
left off. 

In 334 B.c. he invaded Asia Minor with an army of 35,000 
infantry and 5,000 cavalry, every man well equipped and 
trained, and led by one of the greatest generals in history. 
Near the Hellespont Alexander visited Troy to pay his 
honour to the supposed tomb of Achilles, the Greek hero of 
the lliad. Then he met and routed a large Persian force 
which had been sent to oppose him. Asia Minor was within 
his power. 

It was at Gordium that a well-known incident took place. 
There the chariot of a former king of that region had been 
tied by such a complicated knot that it seemed impossible to 
untie it. There was an old saying that whoever untied it 
would become master of Asia. Alexander attempted the task. 
Failing to perform it, he forthwith drew his sword and cut 
the rope in two, thus showing how he was determined to 
overcome, with the sword if necessary, all difficulties. 
Nowadays ‘to cut the Gordian knot’ is a common saying 
among us. 

We cannot follow in detail the military career of this all- 
conquering leader. In 333 B.c. he won a great victory at the 
Battle of Issus. The Persian King fled in terror from the 
field of battle, leaving even his family behind him. Alexander 
marched south, conquered Syria, then turned west and 
conquered Egypt. The heart of the Persian Empire—Persia 
itself—still lay outside his grasp, and thence the young King 
turned his steps. The issue was decided at Arbela in 331 
B.C., where, after a hard fought struggle, the Persians were 
defeated. The Persian King again fled and was put to death 
by one of his own soldiers. 

You might think that Alexander would have been satisfied. 
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But he had the weakness of all conquerors—the desire to 
go on and on until in the end their conquests prove too 
large to be held together. Accordingly he pressed farther 
east, crossed the snows and crags of North-west. India, 
threaded his way over the Khyber Pass, and reached the 
River Indus. Here he won further victories, but his soldiers 
refused to go any farther. They thought themselves near 
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ALEXANDER AT THE BATTLE OF Issus 


From a mosaic 


Alexander, on horseback to the left of the picture, launches an attack on the 
chariot of Darius III, the Persian King, whose charioteer lashes his horses in 
order that the King may escape. 


the eastern edge of the world. Alexander unwillingly re- 
turned. At Babylon, while planning an invasion of Arabia, 
he died of a fever in 323 B.c., being then only thirty-three 
years of age. 

Within thirteen years this military genius had created an 
empire that was the biggest up to its time. The Roman 
Empire later on was bigger, but that was the work of several 
centuries. Alexander’s empire did not last long after his 
death. His generals fought among themselves, and it was 
split up. But Alexander had not merely founded an empire ; 
he had also spread the ideas of civilization throughout it. 
Historians have called him ‘the Great’; his ‘greatness’ 
really lies in his work for civilization more than in his 
military conquests, which in themselves were often cruel 
and short-lived. 
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Hellenistic Civilization 


The civilization that Alexander the Great spread over his 
vast empire is called ‘ Hellenistic.” The Greeks called them- 
selves Hellenes and their civilization Hellenic. Alexander’s 
civilization was not pure Greek, but a mixture of Greek and 
Eastern, and is therefore called Hellenistic, which means 
‘rather like the Greek or Hellenic.’ 

It was Alexander’s aim to bring East and West together 
and make them into one. He himself married the daughter 
of the Persian King, and encouraged his soldiers to marry 
Persian ladies. He often dressed in Eastern garb, his Court 
became more pompous and full of ceremony like that of an 
Eastern monarch, and he ordered himself to be regarded as a 
god, which was more in accordance with Eastern ideas than 
with Western. He sometimes gave offence to his Greek fol- 
lowers, who thought that he ought to keep more to his former 
way of living. 

He saw, however, that on the whole the Greeks had a 
superior way of living, and he therefore did all he could to 
spread the knowledge of Greek customs throughout the East. 
It is reckoned that he founded, or caused to be founded, 
seventy cities, where many Greeks settled down and intro- 
duced Greek manners, Greek art, Greek knowledge, and 
the Greek language. Three of the most famous cities founded 
by him (or through his efforts) were Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Pergamum. The first, which was named after him, 
became such an important city that it will be dealt with 
separately in the next section. The other two became centres 
of Greek learning and beauty. It was at Pergamum that a 
famous piece of sculpture known as ‘The Dying Gaul’ was 
made. The Gauls (many of whom settled later in what we 
call France) had been invading Asia Minor and the sculp- 
ture shows a strong, muscular Gaul resting heavily on his 
right arm, as his life-blood leaves his wounded side. In Per- 
gamum also there was a famous library where many books 
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were copied out. They were usually copied on to skins, 
which were more lasting than pieces of papyrus, and because 
of this such skins came to be called ‘parchment,’ from the — 
town where they were first widely used. 

In Egypt especially Greek civilization was introduced and 
flourished. You remember about the Rosetta Stone, which 
had both Greek and Egyptian writing upon it. This shows 
how important the Greek language became in Egypt and 
remained even many centuries after Alexander’s time. The 
Rosetta Stone was carved in 195 B.c., while Alexander had 
died in 323 B.c. Greek continued to be important in Egypt 
even many centuries after the Rosetta Stone! 


Alexandria 


This was the greatest city founded by Alexander, and after 
his death his body was removed here and placed in a mag- 
nificent tomb. Many of the buildings described in this sec- | 
tion were not put up by Alexander himself, but by his 
successors, who were carrying out his ideas. 

Alexander showed his genius in picking upon this par- 
ticular spot for a new city whose very name has made him 
immortal.. Within a short time after his death it became the 
largest city in the Mediterranean world, and even at the 
present day it is the chief seaport of Egypt. 

In some ways it was like New York in our own times. 
Because it was an entirely new city, it was possible to plan it 
with broad, straight streets, crossing one another at right 
angles. There was plenty of space for gardens and public 
buildings. It became an important centre of commerce, 
and attracted men of all nations. Here could be seen native 
Egyptians, Greeks, Macedonians, Jews, Syrians, and people 
of many other nations from the East. 

Just outside the harbour, on the end of an island, was built 
a lighthouse known as the Pharos. The Pharos was one of 
the Seven Wonders of the World. It was about 500 feet high, 
and was built in four sections. The bottom section was 
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square, and is said to have contained nearly three hundred 
rooms for the lighthouse attendants. The next section was 
octagonal, the third circular, and the fourth the lantern itself. 
Inside there was a spiral staircase running up the whole 
height. The light used very likely came from a wood fire, 
which was kept smoking during the day. There was also a 
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Tue LIGHTHOUSE OR PHAROS OF ALEXANDRIA (RESTORED) 


glass of some kind to enable ships to be seen a long way off. 
The Pharos has long since fallen down, and to-day only a 
very few of the foundation-stones can be seen. 

Alexandria also became a centre of learning—one of the 
greatest of the ancient world. Its most famous building in 
this respect was the Museum, or the University. Here were 
gathered together many hundreds of thousands of books and 
numerous specimens of natural history illustrating all 
branches of human knowledge. It was such a place as would 
have delighted Alexander himself or his former teacher, 
Aristotle. Here were discovered, or nearly discovered, many 
things that were afterwards forgotten for centuries, only to be 
found out afresh in modern times. We can read of an early 
inventor of the steam-engine. We learn that here it was first 
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suspected that it was the earth that moved round the sun 
and not vice versa. Here, too, there studied for some time a 
famous scientist known as Archimedes, a native of Syracuse, 
in Sicily. Once, while Syracuse was being besieged by the 
Romans, Archimedes was sitting in the public square study- 
ing some geometrical figures he had drawn in the sand. He 
was so deep in thought that when the Romans captured the 
city and one of their soldiers rushed upon him, he shouted 
to the soldier not to tread on the lines and spoil his 
circle | 

It was probably at Alexandria that the first school text- 
book was produced, namely, the geometry-book of Euclid, 
written originally in Greek. Little is known of this famous 
mathematician’s life, but we know that for long he studied 
here: 


The Importance of Alexander the Great’s Work 


We can now summarize the importance of Alexander’s 
work. Not only did he cause a revival of Greek art and 
learning, which had suffered much during the civil wars 
between the Greek city-states, but he spread it farther afield. 
The whole of the eastern Mediterranean world came under 
the influence of Greek ways, and remained so for centuries. 
By this means men of different races came to have much 
more in common and to know more of one another. The 
Greek city-states could no longer regard themselves as 
separate from the ‘barbarians’ of the outer world. 

By showing men also how to create a civilization made up 
of the best out of everything, Alexander’s empire paved the 
way for a still greater empire, the Roman, whose story we 
shall soon be reading. 
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SUMMARY OF WHAT THE GREEKS AND 
MACEDONIANS DID FOR MANKIND 
A. The Greeks 


(1) SEA-POWER: developed trade and spread civilization, e.g., 
the alphabet; founded many colonies, ¢.g., Byzantium (now 
Constantinople), Massilia (now Marseilles), Neapolis (now 
Naples). 

(2) ATHLETICS: love of games and athletics; Olympic Games 
every four years from 776 B.c.; the first ‘Marathon.’ 

(3) GOVERNMENT: the first democracy (government by the 
people) at Athens; the Pnyx; but Greeks failed to unite, e.g., 
Peloponnesian War. 

(4) DEFEATED PERsIANs at Marathon and Salamis; this saved 
Greece from despotic rule of Persia; but Persia had done some 
good things, e.g., organized an empire, issued many coins, taught 
the value of truth (religion of Zoroaster). 

(5) EpucaTIoN: many private schools; reading, writing, 
reciting, music, and physical training taught. 

(6) ARCHITECTURE: beautiful public buildings, especially 
temples; the three columns (severe Doric, graceful Ionic, ornate 
Corinthian); the buildings on the Athenian Acropolis, ¢.g., 
Parthenon, Erechtheum; the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. 

(7) SCULPTURE: some of the greatest sculptors in the world, 

e.g., Myron (Discus-thrower); Phidias (Statues of Athena and 
Zeus; carvings round the Parthenon—the Elgin Marbles) ; 
Praxiteles (Statue of Hermes). 

(8) LrrERATURE: 

Poetry of Homer (the Iliad and Odyssey). 
Drama developed from festival of Dionysris. Chief 
playwrights : 
fEschylus } 
Sophocles f Writers of tragedies. 
Euripides J 
Aristophanes—Writer of comedies. 
History; chief historians were: 


Herodotus, ‘The Father of History’—wrote history 
of the Persian Wars. 
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Thucydides—wrote history of the Peloponnesian 
War. 


(9) Puttosopuy: the three greatest philosophers were: 


Socrates—noble in life and death. 

Plato—wrote the Dialogues of Socrates and _ the 
Republic. | 

Aristotle—tutor of Alexander the Great—studied ° 
nature. 


(10) ScIENCE: early scientists of Ionia included: 


Thales of Miletus—studied geometry and astronomy 
(foretold eclipse of the sun). 

Pythagoras—spread the study of geometry. 

Ionian geographer made first map of the world. 

Science studied in other places, e.g., Hippocrates, ‘The 
Father of Medicine.’ 


(11) SLAVERY: Greek civilization, like all ancient civilizations, 
was partly bad because it was based on slavery. 


B. The Macedonians (Philip and Alexander the Great) 


(1) Larcresr Empire sO FAR FORMED; quarrels of Greek cities 
ended; East and West more united; paved way for Roman 
Empire. 

(2) HEeLLENisTic CivitizATION (mainly Greek) extended over 
eastern Mediterranean world. 

(3) Many New Cirtes FoUNDED: 


Antioch. 

Pergamum: libraries of parchment; the Dying Gaul. 

Alexandria: centre of Commerce; Pharos, or light- 
house; Museum or University; centre for many 
students, e.g., Euclid and Archimedes of Syracuse ; 
centre of learning, e.g., early steam-engine. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1. How did Athens offend the other Greek cities after the 
Persian wars ? 

2. What was the Peloponnesian War about? Who won it,, 
and who wrote its history? 
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3. Why do you think Philip of Macedon was able to conquer 
the Greek cities so easily? / 

4. Tell the story of Alexander the Great’s conquests. What 
modern countries are included in his ancient Empire? 

5. What do. you understand by Hellenistic civilization? 
Explain how Alexander helped to spread it. 

6. Write a description of the town of Alexandria and the 
activities of its inhabitants in the third century B.c. x 
7. Write notes on Epaminondas, Demosthenes, Gordian knot, 
Archimedes, Euclid. 


BARA SLY 
ROME 


CHAPTER XII 


HOW THE ROMAN KINGDOM BECAME 
A REPUBLIC 


The Geography of Italy 

ITALy is.a long peninsula jutting down from the north into 
the middle of the Mediterranean Sea. Situated in the middle 
of the greatest sea of ancient times, it was well suited to 
become the centre of a mighty empire. 

It had other important advantages also. It is not so 
mountainous as Greece. It has the long range of the Apen- 
nines running from north to south, but these are much 
nearer the east coast than the west. Along the west coast 
there are wide plains, which are larger and more fertile than 
those of Greece. Nor is the coast of Italy so cut up by bays 
and inlets as that of Greece. 

Because Italy is not so much cut up by mountains or the 
sea as Greece is, it was much better suited to become the 
home of a united nation than of a number of independent 
city-states. 


Early Peoples of Italy 


When our story begins, Italy contained five separate races: 
Italians, Etruscans, Carthaginians, Greeks, and Gauls. 

The Italians were an Aryan race (like the Greeks) who 
had wandered from somewhere in central Asia to the middle 
of Italy. They were divided into many tribes, of which the 
most important were the Latins. These had settled in the 
plain of Latium, in central Italy. It was these who were to 
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found the greatest city in all history, the Eternal City of 
Rome. 

The Etruscans had settled in the north of Italy. They had 
come by sea, from somewhere in the eastern Mediterranean. 
The Etruscans were much more highly civilized than the 
early Italians, and remains of their art can still be seen. 

The Carthaginians had settled in western Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Corsica. They had also settled along the coast of Africa 
and in Spain. Unless they were checked they would un- 
doubtedly soon spread to the mainland of Italy itself, and 
then the western Mediterranean Sea would become a 
‘Carthaginian lake.’ 

In the south of Italy and in the eastern parts of Sicily 
were to be found many Greek colonies—so many that this 
region was known as Magna Graecia, or Great Greece. 
The most important was Syracuse; another Greek colony, 
which later became famous, was Neapolis, or ‘ Newtown’— 
our modern Naples. 

Lastly, in the extreme north of Italy were the Gauls, a 
Celtic race closely akin to the ancient Britons and the 
modern Welsh, Scotch, and Irish of our own islands. ‘They 
were the least civilized of all, and had probably come south 
over the Alps, attracted by the rich plains of northern 
Italy. 


The Foundation of Rome, 753 B.C. 

In previous chapters we have seen the chief contributions 
made by the peoples of the ancient world to the modern 
world. Egypt and Mesopotamia gave us many valuable arts 
and crafts; the Cretans and the Phoenicians taught us to 
sail the seas and to carry on trade; the Hebrews discovered 
the belief in one loving God; the Greeks showed the need 
for beauty in the life of man. The Romans had their special 
contribution also. They were more practical than the 
Greeks ; they taught men the value of good, sound laws, and 
of a strong, settled government able to enforce them. They 
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showed how it was possible for nations to live peacefully 
together, provided they lived under proper law and order. 
Just as Italy is the middle peninsula in the Mediterranean 
Sea, so Rome is situated in about the centre of that penin- 
sula. You can see it in the northern part of the plain of 
Latium, standing on the left bank of the River Tiber, about 
15 miles inland. The ground on which it stands consists of 
seven low hills; 
hence Rome is 
sometimes called 
the ‘City of the 
Seven Hills.’ 
Very likely the 
city was founded 
as an outpost of 
the Latin tribes 
against) ties 
Etruscans, who 
could have forded 
the River Tiber 
at this point. The Romans, however, had their own 
picturesque legends about the foundation of their capital. 
They told how, after the fall of Troy, a Trojan named 
Aeneas wandered westward through the Mediterranean 
Sea in search of a fresh home. He was driven by a storm 
to Carthage, where Queen Dido was ruling, and nearly 
settled there. But he left Carthage for Italy and made his 
home near modern Rome. He did not found Rome, how- 
ever. That task was left for his descendant, Romulus, the 
twin-brother of Remus, and the son of Mars, the god of war. 
At a tender age these two brothers were thrown into the 
Tiber to drown. They floated downstream to the spot where 
Rome now stands and were rescued and brought up by a 
wolf that had lost its own cubs. They were later found by a 
shepherd. ‘They then determined to build a new city on the 
banks of the river where they had been rescued. In a quarrel 
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about the exact site of this city and after whom it should be 
named, Romulus slew his brother, and the new town, when 
built, was named after the survivor. Romulus became the 
first king of Rome, and after his death was taken up to heaven 
by his father, Mars, where he became a god himself. There 
is very little truth, if any, in these legends. 

It was said that Rome had been founded in the year 
753 B.c. This year, 753 B.c., is very important, because 
the Romans reckoned their dates from it, counting the year 
753 as the year1. The year 55 B.c., for instance, would be 
written down by them as 699 A.v.c. (2.¢., ab urbe condita, 
which means ‘from the foundation of the city’). 


Four Important Dates 


Before we go any farther, learn the following important 
dates which will help you to remember the chief stages in 
Rome’s history: 


(1) 753 B.c. The foundation of Rome. 

(2) 510 B.c. The last king of Rome expelled. 
(3) 31 B.c. The Roman Empire founded. 
(4) A.D. 476. The fall of Rome. 


Another way of looking at the same dates is to group them 
as follows : 


(1) 753 B.c. to 510 B.c. The Kingdom of Rome. 
(2) 510 B.c. to 31 B.c. The Republic of Rome. 
(3) 31 B.c. to A.D. 476. The Empire of Rome. 


The Kings of Rome 


Little real history is known of the kings of Rome, and much 
that will be described in this section is purely legendary. 

There is little doubt, however, that to begin with, Rome 
was ruled by kings. Romulus was the first of these, and there 
were supposed to have been seven in all. The king had prac- 
tically all power in his hands; he was the leader in war, the 
chief law-giver, and the highest judge. But right from the 
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beginning he was advised and helped by his council of wise 
men. As these were usually men of advanced age, this body 
was known as the Senate (from the Latin word senex, meaning _ 
‘an old man’). 

At some time during its early history Rome was probably 
conquered by its northern neighbours, because the last three 
kings, known as the Tarquins, were Etruscans. They added 
to the public buildings and built a sewer to drain the market- 
place, or forum, of Rome. The remains of this great sewer can 
still be seen. The Tarquins became selfish and pleasure- 
loving after a time, however, and the Romans decided to 
drive them out. About the year 510 B.c. the last Tarquin, 
known as ‘the Proud,’ was expelled. 

Stories are told of his attempts to regain his throne, and 
the English poet, Lord Macaulay, has put two of these into 
verse. 

The first story is of how Tarquin the Proud obtained the 
help of the Etruscans and invaded Rome from the north. 
A narrow bridge across the Tiber gave him a way into the 
city; but Horatius and two companions crossed the bridge 
to stop the Etruscan onrush, while their fellow-Romans 
behind them hewed the bridge down. The two companions 
of Horatius just got safely back before the bridge crashed, 
but Horatius himself was left alone on the opposite bank. 

Alone stood brave Horatius, 

But constant still in mind; 

Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 

And the broad flood behind. 
The brave Roman leapt into the raging torrent and, amid 
cheers from friend and foe alike, reached the opposite bank. 

The second story tells of how the Tarquins then obtained 
help from thirty Latin cities in their efforts to regain their 
kingdom. A great battle took place at Lake Regillus. The 
Romans were sore pressed until, it is said, the twin-gods, 
Castor and Pollux, came down on their horses to help them, 
and the Tarquins were once more repulsed. ‘The Romans 
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used to point to a mark, like that of a hoof, on the shores of the 
lake, and say it was made by one of the steeds from heaven. 


But, Roman, when thou standest 
Upon that holy ground, 

Look thou with heed on the dark rock 
That girds the dark lake round, 

So shalt thou see a hoof-mark 
Stamped deep into the flint: 

It was no hoof of mortal steed 
That made so strange a dint: 
There to the great Twin-Brethren 
Vow thou thy vows, and pray 
That they, in tempest and in fight, 

Will keep thy head alway. 


These stories help us to understand, too, why it was that 
the later Romans had such a dread of ever being ruled over 
by kings again. 


The Roman Republic and Its Officers 


After the kings had been expelled, Rome established a 
form of government known as a republic, where the chief 
ruler is elected by the people. 

The Romans chose two consuls to rule over them, as they 
preferred two rulers to one. Probably they feared that one 
ruler might try to make himself king, whereas if there were 
two rulers they would act as a check upon each other. The 
two consuls were supposed to consult with each other before 
making any important decisions, and, if they did not, it was 
possible for one consul to forbid the actions of the other. The 
Latin for ‘I forbid’ is veto, and this word was used to des- 
cribe the power that one consul had of checking the actions 
of the other. The consuls had very wide powers entrusted 
to them; they were leaders of the army, keepers of the public 
treasury, and the highest judges in the state. When they 
walked about the city they were accompanied by a procession 
of twelve lictors. Each lictor carried on his shoulder a 
bundle of rods (or fasces) to show the consul’s power of 
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punishment, and an axe to show his power of inflicting the 
death-penalty if necessary. The consuls held office for one 
year only, so that this too was another check upon their trying 
to become kings. 

Later it was seen that the consuls had not the time to 
carry out all the duties entrusted to them. The Romans 
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ConsuL AND LIcToRS 


therefore appointed more and more officials (whose names 
we will not bother about) to take over part of the consuls’ 
work. It was always the consuls who were the highest 
magistrates of all, however, with one exception. That 
exception was the dictator. He was only appointed in times 
of great crisis, such as a foreign invasion, and then only for 
six months. The Romans saw that so much power was not 
good either for the person appointed or for themselves, so 
that it was only on very rare occasions that they made any- 
one a dictator. 

The body of wise men, or the Senate, which had advised 
the early kings, was kept on to advise the consuls. It came to 
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consist of about 300 men, most of whom had already gained 
experience of the work of government by acting at some pre- 
vious time as magistrates. Such a body naturally became 
very important, and its advice could not easily be put aside. 
At times it was the most important ruling body in Rome. 


The Strugsle between the Patricians and Plebeians 


Although Rome had become a republic, it was not really 
a democracy in the Greek sense of the word. There were 
assemblies of the citizens for different purposes, but they 
had far less power than the ancient assembly of the 
Athenians. 

There were many citizens also who were not allowed to 
serve as magistrates. ‘These citizens were known as the 
plebs, or the ‘plebeians.’ ‘The Romans in early times consisted 
of two kinds of people. First, there were the patricians, who 
were the descendants of the original founders of Rome; we 
might call them the nobles. Secondly, there were the ple- 
beians, whose ancestors had not been among the founders of 
the city. As the two classes were not allowed to inter- 
marry, there was no possibility of the barrier between them 
being gradually broken down. 

At first the patricians had many privileges. Only pat- 
ricians could be elected as consuls or made members of the 
Senate. In the assemblies, although the plebeians were some- 
times allowed to vote, the arrangements were such that they 
could easily be out-voted by the patricians.. When foreign 
lands were conquered they were often divided up unfairly ; 
while if a plebeian could not pay his debts to a patrician, he 
could be reduced to slavery. 

The hardships inflicted upon the plebeians appear to us 
very unjust, for, although many of them were the descendants 
of aliens who had settled in Rome, they were doing their 
best to build up the power of their city. The remarkable 
thing to us is that the plebeians put up with many of these 
injustices for so long, but we must remember that it was 
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part of the early Roman character to respect law and order 
and to do nothing to overthrow the state even when trying 
to get rid of injustices. 

In 494 B.c., very soon after the republic was established, 
the plebeians were granted magistrates of their own. When 
the army, composed largely of plebeians, returned from a 
victorious war against one of Rome’s enemies, it declared 
that it would no longer put up with the injustices against 
the plebeians. So, without any disorder, the plebeians 
marched out of Rome to found a new city. This made the 
patricians give way, as the plebeians were too important to 
lose. ‘They were allowed to appoint two magistrates called 
‘tribunes’ from. among themselves. The persons of these 
tribunes were made sacred, so that they could not be inter- 
fered with in carrying out their duties. They had wide 
powers. They could veto the action of any magistrate, even 
a consul, and could thus save one of their own class from the 
death-sentence. . 

During the next two hundred years the plebeians struggled 
hard to win more and more rights. In 450 B.c. it was agreed 
that the chief laws of Rome should be written down, so that 
the plebeians could know what offence they had committed 
if they were sentenced by a magistrate. These laws were 
known as the Twelve Tables, and were very important, as 
they became the basis of later Roman laws. 

In 366 B.c. the first plebeian was elected as a consul, and 
henceforth one consul at least had to be a plebeian. After 
that the differences between the two classes soon disappeared, 
and all citizens of Rome were on an equal footing. 


QUESTIONS. AND EXERCISES 


. Describe some of the stories about the foundation of ancient 
Ronis 
2. Give the following dates in Roman reckoning: 133 B.c., 
_ A.D. 43; and the following in modern reckoning: 538 A.v.c., 
875 A.U.C. 
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3. Draw up a time-chart from the beginning of Rome to its 
fall, and mark on it the chief stages in Rome’s history (Kingdom, 
Republic, Empire). 

4. Read the whole of Lord Macaulay’s poem, Horatius, and 
copy out a verse you like into your exercise-book. 

5. How was Rome governed after it became a republic? 

6. What was the difference between a patrician and a ple- 
beian? Describe how the plebeians were unfairly treated and 
how they eventually obtained equality. 


CHAPTER XIII 


HOW THE ROMAN REPUBLIC CONQUERED THE 
MEDITERRANEAN WORLD 


How Rome conquered the Etruscans 


WHEN we speak of Rome in the later days of her story, we 
see in our mind’s eye a mighty empire, the ruler of the world, 
as it was then known. We must always remember, however, 
that in its beginnings Rome was only a small city, an out- 
post of the Latin tribes against the Etruscans. It took Rome 
quite a long time even to become mistress of Italy. The city 
had been founded in 753 B.c., and it was not till 275 B.c. 
(nearly 500 years later) that Rome really became the ruler 
of all Italy. After that its power was extended over the 
Mediterranean world at a much faster rate. 

The first step in the story of Roman expansion was the 
formation of the Latin League in 494 B.c. This was a union 
of about thirty Latin cities under the leadership of Rome. 
In the early years of its existence the Latin League had much 
trouble with neighbouring Italian tribes. It was during a 
campaign against one of these tribes that a Roman consul 
and his army were completely hemmed in by the enemy. 
The Senate at Rome took alarm. They sent messengers to a 
man that every one trusted asking him to become dictator 
in this time of crisis. The man of their choice was Cincin- 
natus (which means ‘curly-haired’), and when the messengers 
arrived, he was found at his farm ploughing and without 
his cloak. Cincinnatus had his cloak fetched, that he might 
show respect to the messengers of the Senate, and listened 
to their request. He then left his farm, raised an army, 
defeated the enemies of Rome, and rescued the consul. His 
duty done, he laid down his office of dictator, and quietly 
returned to his farm. 

184. 
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The chief danger to Rome and the Latin League during 
this early period was from the Etruscans, on the northern 
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side of the Tiber. ‘The Romans concentrated on the Etruscan 
city of Veii, which, from its position farther up the Tiber, 
was a menace to their own existence. For ten years the city 
was besieged. At last, in 396 B.c., it fell. Rome then pro- 
ceeded to besiege and capture more and more Etruscan 
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towns. One of these was Falerii. When this town was being 
besieged by a Roman army under a brave general named 
Camillus, there came one day to the Roman camp a 
treacherous Etruscan schoolmaster and all his boys, many 
of whom were the sons of the chief men of Falerii. He had 
promised to take them on an excursion, and then tricked 
them to the Roman camp so that Camillus could use them as 
hostages and force Falerii to surrender. Such treachery was 
not to the liking of Camillus. He had the schoolmaster’s 
hands tied behind his back, armed the schoolboys with 
sticks and switches, and allowed them to beat the traitor 
back to their city. ‘There he was executed, and it is said that 
the citizens of Falerii admired the action of Camillus so 
much that they then surrendered to him of their own 
accord. 

It seemed as if Rome were well on the road of conquest 
when a new and powerful enemy appeared in the Gauls 
from northern Italy. An army was sent to meet them but 
was defeated. Rome lay at the mercy of its enemies, and 
many people fled to neighbouring towns. In 390 B.c. the 
savage Gauls entered Rome. They occupied every part of 
the city, except the fortress, or Capitol, on one of the hills 
within the city-walls. For seven months the Gauls besieged 
the Capitol, and the defenders suffered severely from hunger. 
Once, under cover of night, a band of Gauls climbed a narrow 
path, and then proceeded to mount the high fortress-walls 
by supporting one another on their shields. Fortunately for 
Rome, a flock of sacred geese that was kept in the Capitol 
gave the alarm by bursting into a cackle. The defenders 
awoke, and the Gauls were repulsed. We do not know for 
certain how the siege ended. The Gauls sacked and plun- 
dered Rome, and then went away. Many records and 
chronicles of Rome’s early history had been destroyed, and 
it is because of this that we can be sure of so little of Roman 
history before 390 B.c. 
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How Rome conquered the Italians 


You might think that Rome was left in a very weak con- 
dition after her capture and sack by the Gauls, but this 
would be a mistake. Of course, the Romans had to set to 
work to repair their city and make their fields bear crops 
once more. But many other cities, both Etruscan and 
Italian, had suffered a similar, or even a worse, fate, so that 
Rome was not likely to receive much opposition from them. 

During her early wars Rome had conquered some of the 
Italian tribes, but there remained one, the fiercest and 
most warlike of them all, unconquered. This was the 
hardy tribe of the Samnites, who dwelt in the Apennines 
south-east of Rome. In 343 B.c. the wars against the Sam- 
nites began. 

The First Samnite War, a very short one, was hardly over 
when the Latin cities revolted against Rome. These old 
allies were tired of the leadership of Rome, and demanded 
full equality with their leader. This was refused, and the 
Latin War broke out. After three years Rome was victorious, 
and the Latin League was ended (338 B.c.). 

Rome now turned her attention to the Samnites once 
more. The struggle was long and difficult, as the Samnites 
were the hardiest and bravest foe that the Romans had yet 
fought: The Etruscans and even certain tribes of the Gauls 
joined the Samnites. The great battle at Sentinum (295 
B.c.) decided the issue; the Romans defeated all three of 
their enemies. When war ended in 290 B.c. the Samnites 
were crushed. They were cruelly treated, for Rome was 
without mercy to her enemies if she thought it necessary. 


How Rome conquered the Greek Cities in Italy 

These cities in southern: Italy, or ‘Great Greece,’ were 
colonies founded by Greek citizens from Greece itself, and 
they were no more united than their founders. Rome’s 
chief enemy among them was Tarentum. The people of 
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this city were one day sitting in their open-air theatre, which 
looked on to the sea, when they saw ten Roman ships sail 
close to their harbour. They regarded these Romans as ~ 
sailing in forbidden waters, and in a fury they attacked the 
intruders and sank half of them. Rome could not stand such 
an insult, so war broke out in 282 B.c. 





REMAINS OF THE AMPHITHEATRE AT SYRACUSE, A GREEK 
SETTLEMENT IN ITALY 


The people of Tarentum and of other Greek cities that 
joined them called in the aid of a foreign power—the first 
ruler outside Italy that Rome had to fight against. ‘This was 
Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, just north of Greece. At first 
Pyrrhus was victorious; his cavalry was superior to the 
Roman; his wedge-like formation of troops could not be 
broken up; while his elephants, seen for the first time by the 
Romans, struck terror and confusion into the ranks of his 
enemies. The Romans fought so bravely, however, that even 
in his victories Pyrrhus lost large numbers of men. He is sup- 
posed to have said, ““A few more such victories, and I am 
ruined.” We still speak of an expensive victory as a ‘ Pyrrhic 
victory.’ 

The Romans refused to acknowledge defeat. Instead, they 
learned from their mistakes, and in 275 B.c. they won a great 
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victory at Beneventum. Pyrrhus had to return to Epirus, 
leaving the Greek cities under the power of Rome. 


How Rome governed Italy 


The greatness of Rome lay not so much in her conquests 
as in the methods by which she governed them and kept them 
loyal. 

Rome usually treated her conquered peoples generously, 
at any rate if we judge her by the standards of other ancient 
empires. In Italy the Latins were given many privileges of 
Roman citizenship, while the Italians, though given fewer, 
were by no means badly off. At times, however, Rome 
could be ruthlessly cruel, if she thought an example was 
needed, or if there was the least sign of treachery or 
revolt. 

Rome also founded many garrisons or colonies among her 
conquered peoples. These colonies were composed of Roman 
citizens, many of them soldiers. Their task was not merely to 
put down disorders, but to settle down to the arts of peace 
and to mix with the people around them. By this means, 
Roman customs would be introduced and the people would 
be ‘Romanized.’ 

These Roman colonies, you will observe, were far dif- 
ferent from the old Greek colonies. Whether a Roman 
lived in Rome itself or in a colony hundreds of miles 
away, he always remembered that he was a citizen of 
Rome and that his duty lay first and foremost to the 
Roman state. 

Lastly, in order to join up these colonies and make the 
movements of armies easier in case they were needed, many 
roads were built. These roads were like the veins and 
arteries of the Roman state, and the city of Rome was like 
the heart at the centre. So well were they made that many 
of them in Italy and elsewhere still remain as the foundation. 
of modern roads. 
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Rome and Carthage 


We have already mentioned the great trading-town of 
Carthage in connexion with the Phoenicians. It had been 
founded about 100 years before Rome as a colony and 
trading-centre of the Phoenician city of Tyre. In time it 
became far more important than its own mother-city. It 
grew to be the wealthiest and strongest city in the western 
Mediterranean area. It owned Sardinia and Corsica, a 
large part of northern Africa and Spain, and had many 
colonies in Sicily. It was in the latter island that the 
Romans and Carthaginians first came face to face. Rome was 
expanding from one side of Sicily, Carthage from the other. 

The wars that. followed are known as the Punic Wars. 
The Romans called the Carthaginians ‘Poeni’ (adjective, 
‘Punicus’), a word closely connected with the word 
‘Phoenicians,’ from whom the Carthaginians had sprung. 


The First Punic War (264-241 B.C.) 


The actual cause of the outbreak of war was, as in many 
cases in history, quite trivial. The real cause was beneath 
the surface, and was the clash of interests between the two 
powers. Certain Italian pirates, who had settled in the town 
of Messana in Sicily, were being attacked by Syracuse. One 
party among the pirates appealed for help to Carthage, 
and the other party to Rome. Both cities sent help, and 
the rivalry between them soon led to the outbreak cf the 
First Punic War. 

The Roman soldiers were victorious in Sicily, but the 
Carthaginian sailors equalized matters by raiding the Italian 
coast. Rome saw the need of a fleet. Fortune favoured her, 
and she was quick to grasp her opportunity. A Carthaginian 
ship was wrecked on the coast of Italy. Rome took this as a 
model, and straightway set about building a fleet. Her 
carpenters worked so fast that a hundred ships were ready 
by the end of two months. Meanwhile sailors had been 
trained by sitting on long benches on the seashore and pulling 
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at their oars all together. It was such a new thing tor many 
of them to go to sea, that, when they did, large numbers of 
them were seasick! 

In 260 B.c. the Roman fleet put to sea. The Gar haguiians 
readily engaged it in fight. 
They were really the hee 
sailors and expected an easy 
victory. The Romans knew 
this and therefore determined 
to turn their sea-fights as near 
as possible into land-fights. 
Standing upright, attached to 
each mast, was a long bridge 
of wooden planks with an iron 
spike at the end. They called 
these bridges ‘ravens,’ because 
the spikes were like raven-beaks. 
When the enemy ships got close 
enough, the Romans let the 
ravens fall. The spikes crashed 
through the Carthaginian decks, 
and the ships were held close 
together. The Roman soldiers 
then swarmed across the bridge, 
and by their superior fighting- 
power captured the ship. By 
this means the Romans won 
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Encouraged by these successes, a Roman army under the 
consul, Marcius Regulus, crossed to Africa. At first it was 
victorious, but soon Regulus was defeated and captured. 
Some time later he was allowed to return to Rome to arrange 
an exchange of prisoners ; ; but he was made to promise that 
if he failed in his mission, he would return to Carthage. 
Regulus did fail. In fact, it is said that he himself told the 
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Roman Senate that the proposed exchange would not 
benefit Rome. In accordance with his promise, he left wife 
and family in Rome and returned to Carthage, where he 
was ill-treated and died in prison. 

The war dragged on till 241 B.c. A Carthaginian general, 
Hamilcar, surnamed Barca, or 
: me ‘Lightning’ (from his quick 
= methods) saw that Carthage 
needed a period of peace to 
prepare afresh for the struggle. 
Carthage agreed to pay Rome 
a huge sum of money; while 
the island of Sicily was handed 
over to Rome. Rome did not 
treat it so generously as she had 
the Latins and Italians. She 
made it pay a yearly tribute, and 
sent a Roman magistrate to take 
charge ofits government. Sucha 
HANNIBAL possession was called a ‘province.’ 





Between the Two Wars 


Neither side was idle between the first and the second wars. 
Rome completed her conquest of Italy by subduing the 
Gauls who lived in northern Italy. She also managed to 
seize Sardinia and Corsica from Carthage, although the 
two countries were supposed to be at peace. 

This underhand action on the part of Rome angered the 
Carthaginian general, Hamilcar Barca. He called in his 
son, Hannibal, a boy of nine years, and asked him if he would 
like to go to the war. Hannibal replied that he would. 
“Then,” said his father, “swear on this altar that you will 
never be a friend of the Roman people.” The boy took the 
oath, and we shall see that he never forgot it. It was really a 
terrible oath to ask a boy to swear. 

Hamilcar died before the second war broke out, and 
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Hannibal became general of the Carthaginian army at cle 
age of twenty-six. 


The Second Punic War (219-202 B.C.) 


Hannibal’s plan was a bold one. He decided on the long 
and risky task of ES from Spain through southern 
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France and then into Italy from the north. He thought that 
the Gauls of northern Italy, only recently conquered by 
Rome, would join him, and also that many Italian cities 
would welcome him as a deliverer. 

The story of Hannibal’s march from Spain to Italy is one 
of the greatest and most wonderful stories in all history. One 
hundred thousand soldiers started out on this long and 
difficult march: light Numidian cavalry from North Africa, 
heavily armed infantry from Spain and Africa, slingers from 
the Balearic Isles, together with all the bag and baggage 
that such a mighty host required. Thirty-seven elephants 
helped in the transport and later supplied brute force and 
terror to the Carthaginian onslaught. But they also added 
to the difficulties of the march—for across Hannibal’s route 
lay the rushing torrent of the River Rhone and the snow and 
ice-bound peaks of the Alps. 


N 
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Hannibal was not to be daunted, however, and his sol- 
diers had faith in their leader. The Rhone was crossed in a 
few days. Hannibal moored all his large boats together to 
break the force of the stream, and sent his men across in — 
smaller boats and his elephants on rafts. The Alps proved his 
greatest obstacle. The lowest pass Hannibal could find— 
the Little St Bernard Pass—was 7,000 feet high, and in 
those days there were not the roads and paths that exist 
to-day. Men and animals slipped down precipices of ice, 
or fell into hidden crevasses. Cold and hunger attacked and 
killed many, while the mountain-tribes rolled down huge 
rocks upon the intruders. At length the pass was crossed, the 
snow and ice disappeared, the earth looked fair and green 
once more, and the Carthaginian army stood in the fertile 
fields of northern Italy. But it was a sadly thinned army: 
100,000 men had left Spain; 60,000 men had crossed the 
Rhone; 26,000 men had survived the journey over the Alps. 

Hannibal remained in Italy sixteen years, winning many 
important victories. As he had hoped, he was joined by many 
Gauls. He then made his way south into Etruria. A large 
Roman army, under one of the consuls, was there to meet 
him, and a battle took place on the shores of Lake Trasi- 
menus. The Romans were completely beaten, and their 
consul was killed. 

‘The news was received with dismay at Rome. The 
Romans chose a man called Quintus Fabius Maximus to 
be dictator. He saw that it was useless for the Romans to try 
to defeat Hannibal in a pitched battle. The best plan, he 
thought, was to follow Hannibal about, watching his move- 
ments carefully, and cutting off any stragglers. Fabius was 
given the nickname, Cunctator, or ‘Delayer,’ because of 
these tactics, and we still use the word ‘Fabian’ to describe 
a policy of extreme caution. 

A strong party among the Romans objected to the methods 
of Fabius, and wanted to try the issue of battle once more 
with Hannibal. In 216 B.c. a mighty Roman army, twice 
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the size of Hannibal’s, was despatched to attack the invader. 
The two armies met at Cannae, and once again the victory 
lay with Hannibal. The Romans lost 70,000 men; the 





HANNIBAL’S ELEPHANTS 


Carthaginians 6,000. It seemed to Rome that all hope was 
lost. But two things saved her. 
In the first place, the Italian cities and the Roman colonies 
remained loyal. In Hannibal’s native land the subject cities 
and colonies were often in revolt; but Rome treated her sub- 
jects much more generously than Carthage did, and it was 
just this fact that Hannibal had failed to take into account. 
Secondly, Hannibal was short of men and supplies. He 
did not besiege Rome, probably because he had not got 
the machines necessary for a siege. He sent letters to Car- 
thage asking for more troops, but they were ignored. His 
brother tried to come to his help, but was defeated and killed 
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in North Italy. The Romans cruelly cut off his brother’s 
head and had it thrown into Hannibal’s camp. This was 
the first news that Hannibal obtained of his brother’s defeat, 
and when he received it he knew that all hopes of his getting 
fresh supplies of men were gone. . 

Meanwhile, a new Roman general, Scipio, persuaded the 
Romans that their best plan was to send him to Africa. 
Here he destroyed the Carthaginian army sent against him. 
Hannibal was recalled to Africa and sent against Scipio. 
A long and hard-fought battle took place at Zama (202 B.c.). 
Hannibal’s Italian veterans fought well; but most of his 
army consisted of new and ill-trained men, who were no 
match for the Romans. The result was a complete victory 
for Scipio. So crushing was the Carthaginian defeat that 
this battle ended the war. 

Hannibal escaped with his life, but the Romans gave 
him no peace. He was hunted from place to place for many 
years until, far away in the East, he took poison to escape 
capture. Hannibal was a great soldier; but he used his 
talents for destruction only and for satisfying his undying 
hatred of Rome. He did not even, like Alexander the Great, 
spread civilization by his conquests. Instead he merely 
destroyed. 

The terms of the peace, as you can well imagine, put an 
end to the power of Carthage, and extended that of Rome. 
Carthage had to pay a large tribute. She had to surrender 
almost all her war-galleys. She conld henceforth engage in 
no war without the consent of Rome. Spain was given up 
and became a Roman province. In effect Rome was now 


the chief Mediterranean power, and west of Italy she had no 
rival. 


The Third Punic War (149-146 B.C.) 

Rome never lost her fear of Carthage and was always 
seeking some fresh excuse for an attack. One Roman 
senator, Cato, used to finish every speech he made with the 
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words, “Carthage must be destroyed.’ At last Rome found 
an excuse: Carthage had been to war without asking her 
consent. Rome forthwith presented Carthage with a list of 
demands so hard as to be almost impossible to fulfil. One 
was that the Carthaginians should pull down their city, and 
build it again ten miles alle oye i 
from the coast. TAN 
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mighty and flourishing city of Carthage. Its destruction 
was a wanton act of revenge and hatred, which shows 
how in the course of these many wars the spirit and 
character of the Romans had sunk lower and lower. 


How Rome conquered the East 

After the defeat of Carthage in the Second Punic War, 
Rome turned her attention to the lands of the eastern 
Mediterranean. Alexander’s empire had split up into three 
chief divisions: (1) Macedonia, (2) Syria, (3) Egypt. 

First of all Rome dealt with Macedonia. This warlike 
country was still trying to crush the Greek cities and bring 
them under its rule. Athens appealed to Rome for help, 
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and a Roman army defeated the Macedonians at Cynos- 
cephalae in 197 B.c. The Greek cities were then declared 
free of Macedonian rule, although really, together with 
Macedonia, they were now under the rule of Rome. They 
were not definitely made into a Roman province with a 
Roman governor over them till 148 B.c. 

Rome next turned her attention to Syria, which included 
Asia Minor within its boundaries. In 190 B.c. the Romans 
defeated the King of Syria at the Battle of Magnesia. As in 
the case of Macedonia, the country was not made into a 
Roman province at once. Instead, the Romans used their 
power to place on the throne kings who would favour them, 
and to split the country up into smaller kingdoms that would 
be too weak to resist any demands. This was a favourite 
Roman way of ruling a country, and is often called a policy 
of Divide et impera, or ‘Divide and rule.’ In 133 B.c., how- 
ever, the last important king in Asia Minor died and left his 
kingdom to the Roman people. Rome made it into a new 
province known as Asia. 

The year 133 B.c. is an important date in the history of 
Rome. By that year Rome had become ruler of the whole 
civilized world round the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Only Egypt remained independent; and this country was 
really under the influence of Rome long before it was 
definitely conquered. 

This position was one of great responsibility and raised 
many problems. The first great Roman, Tiberius Gracchus, 
to try to deal with these problems was assassinated in the 
same year (133 B.c.) as Rome became mistress of the Mediter- 
ranean world. In the next chapters we shall see what these 
problems were and how Rome tried to meet them. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1. Who were the chief enemies of Rome inside Italy? Describe 
briefly how Rome overcame them. 
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2. How did Rome show her wisdom in governing her con- 
quests ? 

3. Tell the story of the First Punic War and of how Rome 
gained her victories at sea. What did Rome obtain at the end 
of the war? 

4. Draw a map showing Hannibal’s march from Spain to 
southern Italy, and mark in the chief places of interest. 

5. What were Hannibal’s chief victories in Italy? Why was 
he unable to take advantage of them? 

6. Explain fully why the year 133 B.c. is important in Roman 
history. 

7. Write notes on Cincinnatus, Pyrrhic victory, Punicus, 
‘Divide and rule.’ 


CHAPTER XIV 


PERILS AND PROBLEMS OF THE NEW 
ROMAN STATE 


Problems of Government in Rome and Italy 


THE city of Rome was now mistress of the civilized world. 
Her government was still very much the same as when she 
had expelled her kings, and not really suited for the govern- 
ment of a mighty empire. 

Rome still had her two consuls, although many other 
magistrates had been added to deal with the business of state 
that was fast growing. Consuls and others were still elected 
by the people; but the people were far different from those 
of early Rome. As Rome grew more and more famous and 
her nobles richer, so more and more people flocked to the 
Eternal City. Many of these people were mere idlers and 
only served to swell the Roman rabble. Those men who 
wanted to be elected to any important office had to please 
this rabble so as to win their votes. This they did by giving 
them ‘bread and games,’ which the poorer people demanded : 
bread to satisfy their hunger, and games in the circus and 
amphitheatre to amuse them. Only wealthy men could pro- 
vide these, and so it came about that only the rich were 
elected to the important offices. 

After they were elected the magistrates were often away 
from Rome for long periods. Partly because of this the 
Senate became the real governor of Rome and her conquests. 
It contained 300 men who had once been magistrates them- 
selves and who therefore knew much about affairs of govern- 
ment. The senators also held their posts for life, while the 
magistrates were changed every year. The Senate for long 
ruled Rome well and wisely; during the struggle against 
Hannibal it had refused to give in. But later it became less 
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honest and more selfish, and we can read of men bribing the 
senators not to do their duties properly. 

In the rest of Italy there was much discontent. Centuries 
before, the Romans had treated the Latins and Italians 
generously, and allowed many of them to become Roman 
citizens. This was looked upon as a great privilege, because 
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a Roman citizen and his property could not be interfered 
with by others, no matter where he went inside Rome's 
possessions. But of late years Rome had treated the people 
of Italy much more selfishly. This was very ungrateful when 
you consider how loyal and helpful the Italians had been 
during the Second Punic War. In the end, Rome had to 
give in to the Italians. The peoples of Italy revolted in 9O 
B.C., and could only be brought back to the Roman state by 
allowing most of them to become Roman citizens. 


Problems of Government in the Provinces 

It was not only at home that Rome had her troubles. She 
now had vast provinces in Asia, Africa, and parts of Europe. 
These provinces were ruled by governors, men who had 
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just served a year as magistrates in Rome. Thus if you 
had been a consul during the year 650 A.u.c., you might 
become the governor of Africa for the year 651 A.u.c. The | 
people of the provinces were not allowed to choose their own 
rulers, but as long as they were loyal and paid their taxes 
they were not interfered with very much. They were able 
to follow their old customs and keep to their old religion. 

Unfortunately the governors often regarded their pro- 
vinces as places where they could make a fortune by getting 
more taxes out of the people than they were supposed to. 
There may have been a slight excuse for their action because 
they were not paid for their work. But the governors used 
to rob their subjects much more than just to pay for their 
own living. A learned historian! has described what often 
happened, in the following words: 

The governor of a Roman province generally left Rome 
very much in debt. He had during his year of office to make 
three large fortunes, one to pay his debts, one for himself to 
live upon, and one to bribe his judges if he were brought to 
trial. 


Small wonder that the provinces were very discontented ! 


The Perils facing Agriculture 


In the early days of their history the Romans had been an 
agricultural people, and this had been a great source of 
strength to them. The Romans had possessed their own 
small farms, which they had worked upon themselves and 
which had provided them with a living. Work on the land 
had produced men like Cincinnatus who were strong in 
body and noble in character. 

Things were very different now after four centuries of 
warfare. Many Italian farms had been ravaged by soldiers, 
while those that were left were often unable to produce corn 
as cheaply as some of the Roman provinces. The old simple 
life upon the land no longer appealed to many, and they 

; * Creighton, History of Rome, p. 56. 
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just flocked to the capital to live in idleness upon the ‘bread 
and games’ that the wealthy Romans provided. 

There were also many large farms growing up, with which 
the smaller farms could not always compete. Some of these 
large farms were formed out of the public land, which really 
belonged to the Roman state. It had been very unfairly 
distributed, however. Large areas had been given to the 
friends and relatives of magistrates and senators, while the 
poor people in Rome had been given none. These large 
farms were often used for the rearing of sheep. This was 
cheaper than corn-growing because fewer men were needed 
to look after the flocks than to sow the seeds and gather in 
the harvests. It was also more profitable now that cheap 
corn could be easily obtained from the provinces. 

All this, of course, made things very difficult for the small 
farmer who earned his living from the land. It was also 
very bad for the Roman state, as there was no longer the 
steady supply of strong, simple-living peasants to form her 
armies. The perils facing agriculture were closely bound up 
with another peril, namely, slavery, as it was by means of 
slaves that the large farms throughout Italy were worked. 


The Peril of Slavery 


In the early years of her history, Rome had few slaves, and 
they were fairly well treated. But as time went on the num- 
ber of slaves grew, and their conditions became worse. Con- 
quest of foreign land produced many captives who were 
reduced to slavery, while as Rome grew richer, it became 
profitable for slave-dealers to send their slaves to the capital 
to be sold to wealthy nobles. The number of slaves grew so 
large that we read of nobles possessing thousands, or even 
tens of thousands, of them. 

The Romans treated their slaves very badly—far worse, 
on the whole, than the Greeks. The Romans were by nature 
a hard and cruel people, while the poor slaves had no rights 
at all under the Roman !aws. The slave was the Poe” 
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property of the citizen just as much as his horse or his house, 
and he could do what he liked with him. The punishments 
inflicted were often very cruel, such as scourging by means of 
knotted cords containing pieces of bone or hooks to tear the 
flesh. If he liked, the master could put his slave to death, 
usually by means of crucifixion, but this extreme penalty 
robbed the master of his 
own slave, and so was 
not used very much in 
ordinary circumstances. 

The -slaves tiwene 
made to perform all 

BORE AVE Sa COEuaS sorts of duties. If they 
were clever (as many of the Greek slaves were) they were 
employed as secretaries or actors or clerks; the others were 
used for all kinds of work about the house. 

The less intelligent slaves, or those that had aroused the 
anger of their master, were sent to the country to work upon 
the large farms. Here the conditions were extremely cruel. 
The slaves were often chained together and made to work 
very hard. At night they were sometimes kept in under- 
ground cellars, which were damp, badly ventilated, and 
insanitary. Their clothes were few and old, and their food 
was poor and scanty. 

Later on another use was found for slaves: they were 
trained to fight against one another, or against wild animals. 
Such slaves were known as ‘gladiators,’ and the Romans 
flocked in their thousands to see these men fight one another 
to the death, or else be overcome by lions or tigers. These 
gladiatorial shows were among the ‘games’ that the mob 
demanded from the wealthy nobles, and from them we can 
judge how cold-blooded and cruel the Roman character 
often was. 

The existence of hundreds of thousands of slaves in Italy 
was a great peril to the Roman state. They competed with 
the free peasants and. artisans, and often forced them to give 
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up their occupation. They sometimes in desperation rose in 
revolt. One revolt of the gladiators attracted 40,000 
escaped slaves, and lasted two years before it could be put 
down. Lastly, the Romans grew more idle, luxurious, and 
brutal, and there can be little doubt that this was partly due 
to the slaves they possessed. It was not good for them to own 
others who always had to obey their will and whom they 
could put to death if they liked. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1. In what ways did Roman rule, at home and abroad, become 
worse during the second century B.c. ? 

2. How did slavery make the position of agriculture worse? 
Were there any other reasons why agriculture suffered in some 
districts ? 

3. In what ways were the Roman slaves treated worse than 
the Greek ? 

4. Give examples to show how the Roman character was 
growing worse. 


CHAPTER XV 


HOW THE ROMAN REPUBLIC BECAME AN 
EMPIRE 


The Two Gracchi 


THERE are usually two ways of dealing with any trouble. 
One is to put down all signs of it; the other is the wiser 
method of trying to remove its causes. The first great 
Romans, two brothers named Tiberius Gracchus and Caius 
Gracchus, to tackle the problems of Rome wisely decided to 
try to remove their causes. They were men of noble 
characters and beloved by their mother, Cornelia. It is said 
that once, when a Roman lady was showing all her fine jewels 
to Cornelia, the latter called her two sons to her, and putting 
her arms round them, said, ‘“‘’These are my jewels.” 

In the year 133 B.c. Tiberius Gracchus, who had been 
elected tribune, brought in a law which said that no one 
should possess more than a certain amount of land belonging 
to the state. All land over this amount was then to be split 
up into small farms and given to the poorer classes. By this 
means ‘Tiberius Gracchus hoped to bring more people back 
to the land. His proposed law was much disliked by the 
Senate, and it was only passed with great difficulty. In 
order to save himself from being attacked, he then tried 
to get himself elected tribune for the following year. No one 
had ever tried this before, and the Senate accused Gracchus 
of breaking the custom of the State. Rioting took place, and 
Gracchus, with three hundred of his followers, was killed 
ULe31B.C.): 

Ten years later Caius Gracchus, the younger brother of 
‘Tiberius, was elected tribune, and set to work on a far wider 
scheme of reform than his brother had attempted. Caius 
continued the effort to settle the poorer classes on the land. 
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He also provided them with cheap corn, paid for by the 
State, which was not altogether good, as it encouraged idle- 
ness. He tried to make the government of the provinces 
more honest, and to persuade the Romans to treat the Latins 
and Italians more fairly by giving them greater rights. This 
last proposal lost him much of his popularity among the 
Roman citizens, and in 121 B.c. he, like his brother, was 
killed in a riot. The Romans had thus put two of their 
noblest citizens to death, as well as many of their followers. 


The Rise of Marius 


The Senate continued to rule Rome after the death of the 
Gracchi, and under their corrupt and selfish rule things went 
from bad to worse. Rome became involved in a war in 
Africa, which dragged on from year to year because the 
Senate and the Roman generals allowed themselves to be 
bribed by the very person they were supposed to be fighting 
against. 

At last a new leader appeared among the people. This 
was Marius. He was one of the people, and beloved by them. 
Although coarse and rough in his manners, he was able to 
get himself elected consul. He then sailed to Africa and 
finished the war there. When he returned to Rome in 
triumph in 104 B.c., he was the most popular and most 
powerful man in the city. 

His services were soon needed elsewhere. The Romans 
had established a province in the south of Gaul (still called 
‘Provence’ at the present day), and here their armies had 
been severely defeated by Teutonic or German tribes. In 
this time of peril Marius was sent to save the Roman state. 
In 102 B.c. he defeated the Teutonic tribes in two great 
battles. 

His power was now at its height. For five years in suc- 
cession he was elected consul—a thing that had never hap- 
pened before. In reality, Marius, with his devoted army 
behind him, had become the sole ruler of Rome. He was not 
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a statesman, however, and was not able to solve any of the 
problems that were threatening the State. 


The Beginning of Civil War: Marius and Sulla 


From about the year 90 B.c. we enter upon more than half 
a century of civil war. This sad state of affairs was due in the 
first place to the weakness of the government at Rome and 
the fact that it could not deal with the problems facing it. 
In the second place it was due to the rise of powerful generals 
with devoted armies behind them. The Roman armies by 
this time were no longer drawn from the citizen-class alone, 
but from other classes as well, and even from countries out- 
side Italy. These new armies often thought more of their 
leader than of the welfare of the state. Fighting was really 
their trade or profession, and, as long as they were led to 
victory, they did not mind much against whom they fought, 
even though it might be against other Roman generals. 

The first period of civil war was between Marius and Sulla. 
Sulla was different from Marius in many respects. He was 
an aristocrat by birth, and wanted to give the Senate and 
the nobles more power, and allow the people less. 

About go B.c. an important war broke out in Asia Minor 
—a war that promised fame and booty. Both Marius and 
Sulla wanted to be appointed general. The Senate appointed 
Sulla, who drove out Marius, and then sailed for the East. 
Marius returned to Rome and made himself powerful once 
again. He inflicted brutal vengeance upon his enemies. 
For five days he went through the city with a body of sol- 
diers, who put to death anyone he pointed out. Soon after- 
wards, in 86 B.c., he died. 

Four years ee when Sulla returned to Rome, the tables 
were turned. He issued lists of his enemies, wherein he made 
them outlaws and offered rewards for people to put them to 
death. In this way it is reckoned that nearly 5,000 people 
were put to death. One of those who narrowly escaped with 
his life was a young mar named Julius Caesar. 
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Sulla used his power to strengthen the Senate and the 
nobles; but he did not deal with the causes of the troubles 
facing Rome, as the Gracchi had done. When he died in 
78 B.c. he left Rome weaker than he had found her, though 
outwardly she was at peace. 


Troubles of the Roman State after Sulla’s Death 

Within a few years of Sulla’s death Rome was faced with 
more troubles. 

In Spain there was a rebellion led by a general who had 
once been a follower of Marius. At home in Italy a brave 
slave named Spartacus, who had been trained as a gladiator, 
escaped and soon gathered round him 40,000 other escaped 
slaves. Spartacus wanted to lead them to their homes in 
Gaul and Germany, but they preferred to camp by Mount 
Vesuvius, in the south of Italy, and rob the land. In the 
Mediterranean Sea also Rome had her troubles. Her ships 
were often attacked by pirates and captured ; sometimes the 
sailors were made into slaves. Lastly, Rome’s old enemy in 
the East—the foe that Sulla had defeated—was raising his 
head again. Rome would have to fight hard to keep the land 
that she had dearly won in eastern Europe and Asia. 


How Pompey the Great helped the Roman State 


The man who did most to help Rome to overcome these 
troubles was Pompey. First of all he went to Spain, where 
the rebellious Roman general was murdered by his own 
officers. His next task was to finish off the work, begun by 
Crassus, a wealthy Roman, of destroying the army of escaped 
slaves and gladiators. ‘This made him very popular, and in 
70 B.c. both Pompey and Crassus were elected consuls. At 
first Pompey had favoured the Senate, but as time went on 
he became more and more the champion of the people, 
though he never became such a leader of the people as 
Marius had been. In 67 B.c. Pompey was given supreme 
power to deal with the pirates in the Mediterranean Sea. 

o) 
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In three months the pirates had been chased from the seas, 
and their strongholds in Asia Minor had been destroyed. 

The last, and biggest, task remained—the re-establishment ~ 
of Roman power in the East. In 66 B.c. Pompey set out for 
the East. During his stay there, which lasted for five years, 
he made the foundations of Rome’s power so strong that 
they were never afterwards shaken. From Asia Minor, 
which he had won back, Pompey marched south into Syria. 
He conquered Judaea, and the Jews were made part of the 
Roman state. It is said that Pompey was surprised when he 
entered the Temple at Jerusalem and found no idols there; 
he did not know that the Jewish religion forbade the use of 
idols and images. As he conquered, so he fixed new boun- 
daries to Rome’s eastern possessions and organized new pro- 
vinces. When he returned home in 61 B.c. he was honoured 
by the most wonderful procession, or es: that had 
ever been seen in Rome. 

Soon afterwards the Senate began to quarrel with him 
over many of his arrangements in the new provinces, and 
they also refused to reward his soldiers in the way he wished. 
Pompey decided to seize power and rule without consulting 
their wishes. He was not strong enough, or perhaps he did 
not wish, to rule entirely alone, so he joined with two others. 
One man was his old friend, Marcus Crassus; the other, 
Julius Caesar, was a man who had risen to importance while 
Pompey had been in the East. 


The Early Life of Julius Caesar 


Julius Caesar was born about the year 100 B.c., and could 
trace his descent back to the patricians of early Roman his- 
tory. But he was more closely connected with the People’s 
Party than with the Senate. Marius had married his aunt, 
and Julius Caesar himself had married a daughter of one of 
Marius’s generals. During the persecutions of Sulla he had 
nearly lost his life. 

As a young man Caesar had been what we should call a 
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dandy, 2.e., one who is fond of fine clothes and plenty of show. 
He spent so much money on providing games for the people 
that at one time he was seriously in debt. 

As he grew older, he became more serious in outlook. He 
saw that the Senate was unable to do its job of governing the 
Republic properly; also that real 
power was gradually going to 
successful generals like Marius, 
Sulla, and Pompey. Julius Caesar 
therefore determined above all things 
to obtain control of an army. When 
Pompey and the Senate began 
to quarrel, he saw his chance. He 
persuaded Pompey and Crassus to 
join together and with himself to 
rule Rome. This government of 
three men was known as the ‘Trium- 
virate, from two Latin words meaning ‘three men.’ 





Gaius JuLIus CAESAR 


Julius Caesar in Gaul 


The one who gained most from this alliance was Julius 
Caesar. In 59 B.c. he was elected consul, with the promise of 
the governorship of Gaul to follow. The latter was really 
Caesar’s great chance. 

Rome had two provinces in parts of Gaul, one in what is 
now northern Italy, and the other in the south-east part of 
what we now call France. The greater part of Gaul was still 
outside Roman influence and very unsettled. There were 
numerous tribes of Gauls fighting among themselves or 
attacking the Roman possessions in the south, and at times 
they were joined or attacked by German tribes from Switzer- 
land or across the Rhine. 

Caesar was in Gaul altogether for nine years (58 B.C. to 
49 B.c.). We have a good account in his own writings of his 
campaigns, for Caesar was a good writer and scholar as well 
as an able general. He completely conquered the whole of 
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Gaul up to the River Rhine, and even crossed the Rhine for 
a short period to teach the Germans a lesson. The Gauls put 
up a brave resistance, and time and again rebelled when 
Caesar thought he had subdued them. 

. Julius Caesar’s conquest of Gaul was 
one of the most important events in 
Roman history. It added a valuable 
province to the possessions of Rome, 
and it enabled Caesar to return to 
Rome as a successful general at the 
head of a devoted army. 





eas 


Julius Caesar’s Visits to Britain 


In the middle of his conquest of Gaul 
Caesar paid two short visits to Britain 
(55 B.c. and 54 B.c.). The Britons had 
been helping the Gauls, who were of 
the same race (Celts) as themselves, 
and Julius Caesar crossed the Channel 
to punish them. In the account he 
wrote of his conquest of Gaul he 
describes these visits to our own island 
and the sort of people he found there. 
This is very interesting because it is the 
first detailed account we have of the ancient Britons. 

When the Roman galleys approached the white cliffs of 
Kent in 55 B.c., the Britons lined the shore and waded into 
the sea to resist them. The story of how the Romans landed 
is vividly told in Caesar’s own words: 


STANDARD-BEARER 


Then, as our soldiers hung back, chiefly on account of the 
deep water, the standard-bearer of the tenth legion prayed to 
the gods that what he was about to do might turn out well, 
and shouted: “‘Comrades, jump down, unless you wish to 
see the eagle fall into the hands of the enemy. I, for my part, 
will do my duty to the Republic and my general.” Shouting 
in a loud voice, he sprang out of the ship and began to bear 
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the eagle towards the enemy. Then his comrades leapt over- 
board in a body, lest such a disgrace should befall their 
standard. When those in the nearest ships saw what was 
happening, they too made towards the enemy. On all sides 
fierce fighting followed. 


Caesar did not attempt to make any permanent conquests, 
and the Romans did not visit our island again for nearly 
another hundred years. 


Rivalry between Caesar and Pompey 


While Caesar had been winning fame in Gaul, Pompey 
had remained in Rome. Pompey had gone back to the side 
of the Senate and viewed with alarm the return of Caesar, 
who had become the hero of the people. Caesar was for- 
bidden to return before he had disbanded his army, but 
he decided to invade Italy. 

In 49 B.c. he crossed the River Rubicon, which formed the 
boundary between Gaul and Italy. This was equal to 
declaring war on Pompey and the Senate, and from this 
decisive action on Caesar’s part we get our saying, ‘to cross 
the Rubicon.’ Pompey and the Senate fled to Epirus, north 
of Greece. Caesar marched through Italy to Rome, winning 
people to his side by his mercy even towards enemies. At 
Pharsalia in 48 B.c. the decisive battle took place. Pompey 
had collected an army larger than Caesar’s, but it was not 
so well disciplined. Caesar gained the victory, and Pompey 
fled to Egypt, where he was murdered. 

For the next three years Caesar was busy in Africa, Asia, 
and Europe, putting down Pompey’s supporters. Every- 
where he was victorious, and when he returned to Rome in 
45 B.C. his power was greater than that of any other Roman 
before his time. 


Julius Caesar, Head of the Roman State 


Julius Caesar did not outwardly put an end to the Repub- 
lic, but the Roman state was now really under the contro] 
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of one man only. Caesar was made dictator for life, and con- 
suls were no longer elected. He was given the office of 
Imperator, or ‘general.’ (It is from this that we get our own 
word *‘Emperor’). His image was placed on coins. He was | 
looked on by many as a god, and statues of him were placed 
in some of the temples. The Senate was allowed to continue, 

but its numbers were increased to goo so that the sie? of 
the old nobility was destroyed. 

The new ruler of Rome held his position for a short time 
only. Nevertheless, he showed that he was a wise ruler as 
well as a clever general. He attacked the evil of slave-labour ; 
he cut down the supply of cheap corn to the Roman mob; 
he tried to reform the government of the provinces; he 
wanted to make people outside Italy into Roman citizens, 
so that they would all be proud of the Roman state and take 
a part inits government. These and other schemes show that 
he was greater than the other soldiers (Marius, Sulla, and 
Pompey) who had gone before him, but, like the Gracchi 
eighty years before, he was struck down in the midst of his 
efforts. : | 

On March 15 (the Ides of March), 44 B.c., Caesar was 
murdered in the Senate-house by .a band of senators, and 
his body fell at the foot of the statue of his old rival, Pompey. 
You can read of this foul deed and of the confusion that fol- 
lowed it in Shakespeare’s play, Julius Caesar. As he fell, 
Caesar was surprised to see some of his most trusted friends 
among his murderers. Why had they done it? 

Some, like Cassius, were jealous of Caesar’s power. Others, 
like his friend Brutus, believed they were doing their duty 
in killing this ‘tyrant,’ rather like Horatius ‘‘in the brave 
days of old.” In this they were mistaken. Events during the 
past hundred years had shown that the old Republican 
government could not last, and sooner or later power would 
pass into the hands of one man. Also Julius Caesar himself 
was far different from the last of the Roman kings. All the 
murderers of Caesar did was to introduce more confusion 
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and war into Roman history, and in the end things came back 
to the very position they had tried to avoid. 


Civil War again 

The death of Julius Caesar left two rival parties in Rome. 
There was the party of the Senate under Brutus, Cassius, and 
a great Roman writer, named Cicero. Then there was the 
party that wanted to avenge Caesar’s death. They were led 
by Mark Antony, who was one of Caesar’s old generals, and 
a young man named Octavius, who was the great-nephew 
of Caesar and had been adopted by Caesar as his son. A 
period of thirteen years’ civil war set in. 

Antony and Octavius soon gained control of Rome. 
Cicero was put to death, and Brutus and Cassius fled to 
Macedonia, where they were defeated by their rivals. They 
afterwards committed suicide. . 

Antony and Octavius then divided the Roman world 
between them, Antony taking the East, and Octavius the 
West. In Italy Octavius ruled wisely, strengthening his 
position by putting down his enemies and winning new 
friends. But in the East Antony offended the Romans. He 
fell in love with Cleopatra, the Queen of Egypt, and adopted 
many Eastern ways. He grew forgetful of Roman interests 
under the influence of Cleopatra’s spell. The result was more 
war. The fleets of the two rivals met at Actium, off the west 
coast of Greece, in 318B.c. In the midst of the battle Cleopatra 
ordered her ships to draw off. Antony in fear followed her 
example, and the victory lay with Octavius. The two lovers 
were pursued to Egypt, where they committed suicide. 
Cleopatra had been taken prisoner, but she had an asp, 
or poisonous snake, hidden in a basket of fruit, brought to 
her. This she pressed to her body. 

Cleopatra’s death added another province (Egypt) to 
the possessions of Rome. For long Rome had exercised 
supreme influence in Egypt, but now she definitely took 
possession of this ancient country, where we watched men 
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first learning the arts of civilization four thousand years 
before. ; 


The Beginning of the Roman Empire 


The Battle of Actium had an even more important result: 
it marked the beginning of the Roman Empire in 31 B.c. 
Octavius was now sole ruler 
of Rome. He escaped the 
fate of his great-uncle and 
ruled for forty-five years, and 
was then followed by others. 
He was hailed by the Senate 
as “Augustus,’, or ‘exalted; 
|| which was meant to be a 
title rather like ‘his Majesty’ 
Fy in our own country. There- 
after, however, the title of 
‘Augustus’ was applied to 
Octavius as a name. Another 
of his names was Caesar (after 
his great-uncle), and so we 
find all the Roman emperors 
often referred to as Caesars. 
Jesus Christ, for instance, 
speaking of the Roman 
Emperor that followed Augustus, said: ‘‘Render to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are 
God’s.” 

Augustus (as we shall henceforth call Octavius) was care- 
ful to avoid offending the Romans. He lived simply and 
mixed with the ordinary people. He did not call himself 
king or do away with the Senate and the old officials of the 
Republic. What he did was to hold all the most important 
posts himself, so that outwardly there were still the same magis- 
trates, even though they were all united in one person. The 
most important offices he held were as follows: 
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Imperator, or head of the army. We have already seen 
that we get our own word ‘Emperor’ from this. 

Consul, or chief of the magistrates. 

Tribune, or leader of the people. 

Princeps, or leader of the Senate. Princeps means 
‘first man,’ and Augustus always had the right o1 
speaking jirst in the Senate. Our word ‘prince’ comes 

from this title. 

Pontifex maximus, or chief priest, making him leader 
of the Roman religion. 


By this means the old Republican forms of government 
were kept. In actual fact, however, there was now a new 
form of government with one man at the head of the state. 
The Roman Republic was ended, and the Roman Empire 
had begun. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1. Write a short account of the two brothers Gracchi. 

2. How did the Roman armies of the first century B.c. differ 
from those of earlier times? Give examples. 

3. Describe the struggle between Marius and Sulla. 

4. Show how (a) Pompey, (b) Julius Caesar had won fame 
up to the formation of the Triumvirate. Who was the more 
famous at this time? 

5. In what ways do you think Caesar’s conquest of Gaul 
helped him? 

6. What were Caesar’s aims when be became ruler of Rome? 
Why was he killed ? 

7. Construct a time-chart of Julius Caesar’s life. 

8. In what ways did Augustus establish the Empire and yet 
make it seem as if he were continuing the Republic? 

g. Write notes on Spartacus, Crassus, crossing the Rubicon, 
and Antony and Cleopatra. 


CHAPTER XVI 
ROMAN CIVILIZATION 


Where Roman Civilization was spread 
Tue Roman Empire at its greatest extent stretched from the 
Atlantic Ocean in the west to the River Euphrates in the east, 
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THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


and from the borderland of Britain and Scotland in the north 
to the beginnings of the Sahara Desert in the south. In the 
centre of Europe its limits were the Rivers Rhine and 
Danube, the short distance between these two great water- 
ways being protected by a wall and earthworks. 
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For two centuries following the establishment of the 
Empire the Roman world enjoyed the blessings of peace, 
which seemed so strange after the numerous wars just ended 
that the words, ‘Roman peace,’ became a common saying. 
Civilization is spread and developed best of all in a time of 
peace, and under Rome this mighty Empire became civilized. 
For the Romans were not like the Greeks: they did not look 
upon other races as ‘barbarians’ to be scorned, but as back- 
ward people to be trained in their own ways. But their sub- 
jects were allowed to keep many of their old ideas and cus- 
toms (including their religion), provided tribute was paid 
and obedience shown to Rome. 

This point is well shown in the differences between the 
Roman Empire in the East and the Empire in the West. 
The East (Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt) was 
already highly civilized. Rome was wise enough to sce this 
and not to try to stamp out what already existed. In the 
case of the West, however, things were very different. 
Countries like Spain, Gaul, and Britain had known very little 
of civilization before the Romans came. It was these 
countries Rome most influenced and benefited by teaching 
them her ways, especially in many of the practical things of 
life. 


Roman Religion 


In some ways the Roman religion was like the Greek, 
with its many gods representing different forces of nature 
and occupations. The Romans thought of many of their 
gods as being the same as the Greek gods, only possessing 
different names. Here is a list of the most important gods 
that had both Greek and Roman names: 


Greek Roman 

Zeus Jupiter god of the sky, chief of the gods. 
Poseidon Neptune god of the sea. - 

Athena Minerva goddess of wisdom and the arts. 


Demeter Ceres goddess of agriculture. 
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Hera Juno queen of Zeus (or Jupiter), goddess of 
marriage. 

Hephaestus Vulcan god of fire and metal-working. 

Hermes Mercury messenger of the gods, god of trade. 

Artemis Diana goddess of the moon and the chase. 

Hestia Vesta goddess of the hearth. 

Ares Mars god of war. 


Aphrodite Venus goddess of love and beauty. 


There were many other Roman gods besides those men- 
tioned above. Many of them, like the household gods known 
as the Lares and Penates, were closely connected with the 
family, for the Romans regarded the family-circle and their 
own ancestors as very important. Later on, as Rome came 
more into contact with the East, she learnt about many 
strange Eastern gods, which she sometimes brought to Rome 
and adopted herself. This happened with the old Egyptian 
gods, Isis and Osiris, and the Persian sun-god, Mithras. 
These gods, with their strange ceremonies, appealed to many 
Romans who had grown tired of their own religion. 

After the Empire had been established, the emperor him- 
self came to be regarded, if not actually as a god, yet as 
appointed by the gods. As such it was a matter of duty and 
loyalty to show him respect and obedience. This helps to 
explain why the early Christians, who refused to look upon 
the emperor as divine or appointed by the gods, were per- 
secuted by the Roman authorities. 


Roman Literature 


The Romans had many great writers, but we can mention 
here only four of the most important. . 

Cicero, who lived during the time of Julius Caesar, wrote 
many famous speeches, letters, and works on philosophy. 
These show us how the Latin language at its best ought to 
be written, and they also give us a good account of how 
people lived, what they did and thought, during his lifetime. 

Most of the greatest Roman writers lived during the time 
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of Augustus, who did all he could to encourage them, and we 
may call his reign the Golden Age of Roman literature. 
Livy was the greatest writer of history that Rome pro- 
duced. It took him forty years to write his History of Rome, 
which started with the foundation of the city in 753 B.c. 
and went right down to his own time. Unfortunately, much 
of it has since been lost. Livy succeeded in making his 
fellow-citizens proud of their city and its past, although many 
details in his early history are not strictly true to fact. 
Horace was a poet who delighted to sing of the joys of life 

on his small farm just outside Rome, or to sing the praises 
of his master and Emperor, Augustus. He often lamented 
the civil wars when Roman had killed Roman, and was never 
tired of praising Augustus for bringing the wars to an end. 

Hath not on land, nor less on Neptune’s bed, 

Enough of Roman blood been shed? 

Shed, not that envious Carthage’s proud wall 

Should, burnt by Roman torches, fall; 

Nor that the Britons, still untamed, should throng 

In chains the Sacred Way ? along. 

But shed, the Parthians’ ? prayer to satisfy, 

That Rome by her own hand might die. 

In sooth, ’tis an old curse drives Romans thus, 

Bred of the deeds of Romulus, 

When Remus’ innocent blood gushed to the ground, 

That should to ill long thence redound.* 


The greatest Roman poet was Virgil, for whom the 
Emperor Augustus showed his deep love and regard. Virgil’s 
most famous poem is the Aeneid, written partly at the sug- 
gestion of Augustus. It is a long poem dealing with the 
adventures of Aeneas after the fall of Troy, and with his 
later founding of Rome. Virgil’s position among the 
Romans is very similar to that of Homer among the Greeks. 
It is interesting to note that Virgil claimed that the ancestors 
of Augustus could be traced back to Aeneas ; but this really 


1 The chief street in Rome. 
2 Another name for the Persians. 
3 From the translation by Dr John Marshall. 
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shows his desire to honour his Emperor, and must not be “ 
regarded as strictly true. 


The Latin Language 


All the above writers wrote in Latin, and through their 
language the Romans have had much influence upon later 
history. Under the Romans the letters of the alphabet took 
on the same shape as they have at the present day, so that the 
first debt owed by the modern world to the Roman language 
is this completed alphabet. The Latin language was then 
spread throughout the Empire, especially in the western 
part, for in the east Greek was the commonest language. 
When the Roman Empire fell, the Latin language had 
become so common that it continued to be used by most 
learned men in western Europe, and by the Roman Catholic 
Church. Lastly, some of the languages spoken at the present 
day, such as Italian, Spanish, and French, are based upon 
the Latin language. Our own language is more like the 
German that was spoken by the tribes outside the Roman 
Empire, but even so it has many words that have come from 
Latin. To take a simple example: the word ‘agriculture’ 
comes from two Latin words, ager, meaning ‘a field,’ and 
cultus, meaning ‘tilled’ or ‘cultivated.’ 


The Roman Calendar 


The calendar we use at the present day owes much to the 
Romans, although here, as elsewhere, the Romans were only 
improving and finishing off what others before them had 
really discovered. 

Before the time of Julius Caesar the Roman calendar had 
got into a state of great confusion, so Caesar had certain 
alterations made which brought it up to date. The Romans 
had twelve months, named as follows: 

Januarius . after the Roman god, Janus. 


Februarius . after an old Italian god, Februus. 
Martius - after Mars, the god of war. 
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Aprilis . . meaning the ‘opening month,’ when the buds 
begin to burst. 

Maius . . after the goddess, Maia. 

Junius . . after the goddess, Juno. 

Quintilis . or the fifth month. 

Sextilis . : aoe SiXtinens,s 

September . sy ) seventh,,, 

October : saamcighth 

November . Prot, 

December  . ape teOEN = a xc 


What Julius Caesar did (with slight alterations made later 
by Augustus) was to give the months the same number of 
days as they have now, and to 
arrange that in every fourth 
year a day should be added on 
to the end of February. The Sree (ceniaie| Mibs 
splitting up of the months into |) )"" id ces 
weeks was introduced later on 
by the Christians. The Romans 
split their months up in a way 
quite different from ours. Sura pereRriccout] INPASTING 

Two things may have puzzled 
you in the above list. Why are 
our July and August ‘called 
Quintilis and Sextilis? Also 
why does our September, the 
ninth month of the year, really mean the seventh month, and 
so on with many others? The explanations are quite simple. 
The month Quintilis was renamed ‘Julius’ in honour of 
Julius Caesar after his death; likewise the month Sextilis 
was renamed ‘Augustus’ after the death of the first Roman 
Emperor. The second point becomes clear when you know 
that the Romans began their year in March, so that with 
them September was really the seventh month, and so on. 
Later the beginning of the year was altered to January, 
but the old names were kept to. Is not this a good example 
of the way a knowledge of history helps us to understand 
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something that otherwise we should be quite unable to 
explain ? 


Roman Law 

If all men lived alone like Robinson Crusoe, there would 
be no need for any laws. But when people began to live 
together and to meet and conduct business with one another, 
it became necessary for them to have laws so that they could 
follow the same rules and settle any disputes that arose. 

It is not surprising to learn, therefore, that during all the 
centuries we have been studying, men had been making more 
and more laws. We have already come across the earliest 
code of laws ever written—that of King Hammurapi 2000 
years before Christ. Other rulers also had their laws, but 
none of them are so famous as the laws drawn up by the 
Romans. It is quite true to say that the Romans were the 
greatest lawgivers that the world has ever known. Several 
centuries after the time we are now studying, an Emperor 
named Justinian, who lived at Constantinople, did for the 
Roman laws what Hammurapi had done for the Babylonian 
laws, viz., he collected them together and made them into a 
code. ‘Through this code of Justinian, Roman laws have had 
a great influence upon the laws of many nations at the present 
day. 


Roman Towns and Buildings 

The Romans were very fond of living in towns, and 
throughout their vast Empire they founded many cities. 
The Roman word for a camp or garrison is castra, and we 
find many towns in this country whose names end in 
‘chester’ or ‘cester.’ Such towns were originally Roman 
garrisons. But they were more than mere garrisons: they 
were places where the arts of civilization flourished. 

From remains of Roman cities in Europe, Asia, and North 
Africa we can get a good idea of what these cities looked like. 
One of the best ruined towns for this purpose is Pompeii, 
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which was ‘destroyed’ by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius 
during the first century of the Christian era. Actually, it has 
to a large extent been preserved under the soil and ashes, 
and recent excavations have brought much of it to light. 
In many places throughout the Empire wonderful mosaics 
have been found, which often served as the floors of houses 
and villas belonging to the richer Romans and natives. The 
better-class Roman houses also possessed a system of central 








RoMAN AQUEDUCT 
The Pont du Gard, near Nimes, in southern France. 





heating. The Romans used to push hot embers underneath 
the ground floor; these warmed the air, which then cir- 
culated under the floor and through the walls, which were 
built double with an air-space in between. 

The best and most famous Roman buildings were those 
belonging to the state, or city. Massive aqueducts many 
miles long were built to bring water from afar to the towns. 
They were so strongly made that some are still standing, and 
two are still used to supply Rome with water. In many 
cities (like our own Bath) baths were erected, which were 
more than mere public baths; they were meeting-places 
with lecture-halls and gymnasia. Every big town had its 
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law-court, and most towns had their schools. In the latter 
we are told that flogging was such a common form of punish- 
ment that it was given for only missing a letter out in reading ! 
Then there were the amphitheatres for the gladiatorial 
fights and the circuses for the chariot-races. The most 
famous amphitheatre was the Colosseum at Rome, whose 
remains can still be seen; it could hold 87,000 spectators. 
: But other cities had 
theirs also. In Britain 
there was one at Dor- 
chester, and quite re- 
cently the remains of 
one have been dis- 
covered at Chester. 
oP zceuts Finally, there were the 
"fa jemi 
he. ‘> triumphal arches, 
cout: which were put up, 
=p mostly at Rome, to 
* commemorate the 
: triumphs of the great- 
est emperors. 

Roman _ buildings 
were built mainly for 
their usefulness, though many of them have a grandeur and 
beauty of their own. ‘The Romans copied the Greek columns, 
especially the Corinthian. There is one thing, however, used 
widely by the Romans, that the Greeks never had. That is the 
rounded arch. The Romans copied this from the Etruscans 
and from the East (Assyria and Persia). ‘The rounded arch, 
with its key-stone in the centre, is so common nowadays that 
we are apt to forget what we owe to those in the East who in- 
vented it and to the Romans who made it popular in Europe. 
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Roman Roads and Trade 


Many of you will have heard of the saying, ‘All roads 
lead to Rome.’ This saying helps to remind us of the 
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importance of the Romans as road-builders, and how they 
kept a close contact between their capital and the outlying 
provinces of the Empire. Roman soldiers travelled mostly 
on foot or on horseback. The roads could therefore be built 
straight, up hill and down dale, thus taking the shortest 
route. Roman roads, like the rest of Roman work, were so 
strong and solid that many have lasted up to the present day. 
In our own country are many remains of Roman roads, 
and some, like Watling Street and Fosse Way, still act in 
places as the foundation of modern roads. 

Roman roads may have been made in the first place for 
military purposes; but their chief value was soon found to be 
in the development of trade. You can easily understand how 
trade increased under the Roman Empire, with its long 
periods of peace, and its towns which had to be fed from the 
countryside. Corn was grown in distant places like Egypt 
and Britain to feed the people of Italy and Rome. Rare 
luxuries from the Far East found their way to Europe for 
the first time; among these were rice and sugar. In the 
Mediterranean Sea trade flourished, and the city of Alexan- 
dria became the meeting-place of East and West. 


The Legacy of Rome 


The legacy of Rome really consisted of two parts: 

First, Rome helped to preserve the discoveries of other 
Mediterranean peoples, such as the Hebrews and_ the 
Greeks. This she did by giving strong government and peace 
to her vast Empire, and allowing her subjects, to a great 
extent, to follow their own way of life. She also copied much 
from other people, especially from the Greeks, and from 
these copies we can learn a great deal even when the original 
works have been lost. 

Secondly, there were the contributions made by Rome 
herself in such matters as language and literature, law and 
government, roads, and buildings. These contributions 
were very practical, and the Romans can probably be 
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regarded as the most practical race in history, just as the 
Greeks were the most artistic. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1. What were the chief differences between the eastern and 
the western halves of the Roman Empire? 

2. In whose reign was the Golden Age of Roman literature? 
Mention two writers of this age and their works. 

3. What is the difference between a modern Latin (or 
Romance) language and a modern German (or Teutonic) lan- 
guage? Give one example of each. Which class does our own 
language belong to? Look in your dictionary for six words that 
are derived from Latin. 

4. Where do the names of our months come from, and what 
do they mean? Do you know where we get the names of our 
days from? 

5. Mention six towns in England whose endings show they 
were founded by the Romans. Name four public buildings often 
erected in a Roman town. 

6. Explain the saying, ‘All roads lead to Rome.’ 

7. In what ways was Roman civilization more practical than 
Greek? 

8. In what important way did Rome help mankind, apart 
from the things Rome invented and discovered itself? 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE AND ITS FALL 


The Early Years of the Empire 


WE must now take up the story of Rome once more from the 
point where Augustus had defeated Antony and Cleopatra 
and made himself Emperor. 

Augustus was a wise and good ruler. He encouraged 
writers and men of learning; he erected new buildings to 
beautify Rome and provide work; he pleased the people by 
granting them their wishes and by living as one of them and 
not separating himself from them. One of the best things he 
did was to reform the government of the provinces, which 
under the Republic had become very bad and corrupt. He 
made large numbers of people in the provinces Roman 
citizens, and thus made their lives and property more 
secure. Many of the provinces he put under his own special 
control, and appointed governors over them who had to 
inform him how they were carrying on the government. 
The other provinces were under the control of the Senate, 
but even in these Augustus had real power, because anyone 
who thought he had been unfairly treated could appeal to 
the Emperor. Augustus also arranged for every one’s 
property in the provinces to be valued, so that the taxes could 
be levied fairly, making the rich pay more than the poor. 
It was during the reign of Augustus (31 B.C. to A.D. 14) that 
Jesus Christ was born, and we find a reference to this 
taxation-scheme of the Emperor in the Gospel of St 
Luke. There we read: 


And it came to pass in those days, that there went out a 
decree from Caesar Augustus, that all the world should be 
taxcder. 

And all went to be taxed, every one into his own city. 
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It was because of this that Joseph and Mary went from 
Nazareth to the city of David, called Bethlehem, where the 
inn was so full that they could only find lodgings in a stable. 

In a.p. 14 Augustus died, and his adopted son, Tiberius, 
became Emperor. Tiberius was not nearly such a good or 
just ruler as Augustus, and under him the people began to 
see that they were at the mercy of one man. A good emperor 
ruled well, and the people were happy; but a bad emperor 
made his subjects unhappy by his cruelty. Very soon after 
the death of Augustus we begin to read of emperors murder- 
ing their enemies and rivals (often their nearest relatives), or 
of emperors being murdered by others, or of the army 
revolting against the emperor and electing a fresh one. It 
was really the army that gave the emperor his power, and if 
he did not please his soldiers, there was often civil war. As 
long as the emperor kept the army loyal to himself, he could 
treat the people as cruelly as he wished, and some of the 
emperors were very cruel indeed. 


The Conquest of Britain 

We saw in a previous chapter how Julius Caesar paid two 
short visits to Britain. Nothing was done from his time till 
A.D. 43 (t.e., nearly a hundred years later), when the fourth 
Roman Emperor, named Claudius, was on the throne. 
Claudius himself came to Britain for a short while, but he left 
most of the work of conquest to his general, Aulus Plautius. 

The Britons put up a very brave resistance, and they were 
not completely conquered till near the end of the first cen- 
tury. The bravest of the British leaders at the time of 
Claudius was Caractacus. He stoutly resisted the better- 
armed Romans, but in the end was forced to give in. He 
was taken a prisoner to Rome, where, in the presence of the 
Emperor, he was so brave in spirit and upright in bearing 
that he was pardoned and given his freedom. 

The reign of Claudius had a very sad ending. Claudius 
was poisoned by his wife so that her own son, Nero, might 
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‘become Emperor. Nero later murdered his own mother. 
During the reign of Nero (in A.p. 61), a great revolt of the 
Britons took place under Boadicea, who was Queen of the 
Iceni, one of the British tribes. Boadicea, from her chariot, 
led her troops in person, and for a long time the Romans 
could do nothing to check her. In the end the Romans over- 
came her by superior forces, and the brave British Queen 
took poison rather than fall into their hands. 





HapriAn’s WALL 


After this the conquest and organization of Britain went 
on unchecked. One special piece of work effected in Britain 
was the building of a strong wall in the north during the 
reign of the Emperor Hadrian (a.p. 121). This was to keep 
back the savage Picts and other tribes who dwelt in what we 
now call Scotland. There are still many remains of Roman 
civilization in this country, though not so many as in France 
or Italy. 


The Rise of Christianity 

We can read in the New Testament of the life and teaching 
of Christ. Jesus Christ was a Jew, who was born in Beth- 
lehem, in the Roman province of Judaea, about thirty years 
after Augustus had become Emperor. About the age of 
thirty He began His wonderful work of teaching and helping 
others. He brought a message of comfort to the sick and the 
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lowly, mixing with them, healing them, and bestowing His 
gracious love upon them. His own disciples were men of 
humble lives, such as fishermen. 

The Jews had been the greatest religious teachers of the 
ancient world, and Jesus Christ was the greatest of the Jews. 
He was not afraid to differ from the 
early prophets of the Old Testament 
We where He thought they were wrong. 
Notes \ He altered the old Jewish law of ‘an 

i eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth’ 
into a law of love towards enemies as 
well as friends. | 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and 
hate thine enemy. 

But I say unto you, Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them which despitefully use you, 
and persecute you. 






It was because He believed in the 
power of love that He refused to lead 
ity = any armed rebellion of the Jews against 
gue 7 the Romans, although the Jews were 
Crist, THE Goon Very unhappy under Roman rule. 
SHEPHERD The chief priests and other men of 
Christ, probably fromthebe- importance among the Jews grew very 
inning of the thirc-centey: jealous of Christ and plottedmtomall 
Him. They brought Him before the Roman Governor, 
Pontius Pilate, and accused Him of treason and calling 
Himself the King of the Jews. When Pontius Pilate examined 
Jesus, he could find nothing wrong with Him. But the 
Jewish priests demanded that He should be crucified, and 
Pilate gave in to them. This was in the reign of Tiberius, 
the successor of Augustus. 
After the crucifixion of Christ His disciples began to 
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spread His teachings far and wide. They were soon joined 
by one of the greatest missionaries in the history of the world, 
namely, St Paul. In his early years St Paul had persecuted 
the Christians, but had later been converted by a vision. 
He and others spread the teachings of Jesus to Asia Minor, 
to Greece, and even to Rome itself. The peace and organiza- 
tion of the Roman Empire were a great help to them, but 
soon the mighty power of Rome was used to try to stamp 
out the new religion. 


The Persecutions of the Early Christians 


For some time the Romans looked upon the Christians 
as a small and unimportant Jewish sect, and allowed them to 
worship as they liked. But as their numbers increased, the 
Romans had to take more account of them, and soon grew to 
dislike them. The Christians led very strict lives, and would 
not join other people in their cruel pastimes or sinful ways. 
They were also looked upon (wrongfully, of course) as an 
extreme sect of the Jews, and many Jews were regarded as 
disloyal to Rome. Probably the chief reason was that 
the Christians would not join other people at festivals in 
worshipping the emperor, and so they were looked upon as 
disloyal to the emperor and the Roman state. 

The first emperor to attack the Christians was Nero. 
In a.p. 64 the city of Rome caught fire. Nero did nothing to 
save it, but went to a neighbouring hill, where he is said to 
have played his lyre and recited verses to amuse himselt. 
Many people thought that Nero himself had set Rome on 
fire, so Nero, to save himself, accused the Christians of the 
crime. Many of them were sent to cruel deaths. 

Persecutions then continued for 250 years, sometimes 
dying down, and then being revived when the anger of the 
people or the emperor was aroused against them. The 
favourite means employed were either crucifixion or put- 
ting the Christians in the amphitheatre at the mercy of the 
wild beasts. ‘‘The Christians to the lions!” was a common 
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cry among the Romans when their anger was aroused. 
These persecutions killed many Christians, but did not kill 
Christianity. The Christians were in many cases only driven 
to worship in secret, sometimes in underground places called 
catacombs. ‘Those who were put to death met their fate 
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! some, at least, among the 

spectators, who had come 
to enjoy the cruel sight, 
went away wondering what 
strange power it was that 
caused men and women to 
remain faithful, even unto 
death. In that way more 
people began to inquire 
into the teachings of the 
new religion, and Christi- 
anity was spread. 

It is said that one of the 
earliest martyrs in Rome 
_was St Peter, the Prince of 


ne ; the Apostles, who had be- 
CHRISTIAN CATACOMBS, SHOWING THE come Bishop of Rome. 
PLACES WHERE THE CHRISTIANS The Bishops of Rome later 
BURIED ‘THEIR DEAD : : 
claimed to have received 
their power from St Peter, and thus indirectly from Christ, 
and so they said that they were the chief among all the 
Bishops of Christendom. The Bishop of Rome thus came to 
be called Pope, which means father and is really the same as 
our word ‘papa.’ | 
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The Later History of the Jews 


The Jews continued to be dissatisfied with Roman rule, 
and nearly forty years after the death of Jesus they revolted. 
In A.D. 70, after a long and terrible siege, the Romans cap- 
tured and destroyed Jerusalem. 
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Already, for many centuries past, the Jews had been 
gradually dispersing or becoming scattered. Their captivity 
in Babylon had separated many. Many of them had gone to 
seek their fortunes in Alexandria and other thriving cities of 
Alexander’s empire, while, as Rome 
became the capital of the world, it, too, 
attracted large numbers of Jews. Now 
that the Jewish kingdom had com- 
pletely disappeared before Roman 
vengeance, many more Jews, in the 
course of the next few centuries, left 
Palestine to find a living elsewhere. 
In these ways we see how it was that 
the Jews began to be scattered through- 
out the world as they are at the present 


day. i - on 3 
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In A.D. 68 Nero committed suicide 
to save himself from death at the dtiiting A 
hands of the Romans. The confusion ar ! 
following Nero’s death was fortunately J); 
very short, and then the Roman | 
Empire began the happiest century 
of its existence, lasting up to the death rere 
of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius in rene bce eben ie 
A.D. 180. During this century one Scenes From THE DAcIAN 
emperor peacefully succeeded Was 
another; trade, industry, and agriculture prospered; the 
peoples of the provinces were on the whole contented. 

About A.D. 100 Rome had her first emperor who was not 
a native of Rome, or even of Italy. This was the Emperor 
Trajan, who had been born in Spain. ‘Trajan was a 
great warrior, and under him the Roman Empire reached 
its greatest extent. He crossed the River Danube and 
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conquered a large district known as Dacia. He settled 
many of his soldiers there, and to this day that country 
is called Roumania (or Romania) after them. 

The last emperor of this century of contentment was a_ 
remarkable man called Marcus Aurelius. He was one of the 
noblest of all Romans, or indeed of all mankind. He was a 
great philosopher, who believed that duty came before every- 
thing else. One should do one’s duty without complaining, 
and lead a steady, sober life to enable one to do it. These, 
and other noble thoughts, he wrote down in a book called 
the Meditations. For all this, however, he persecuted the 
Christians, because of the evil stories which were told about 
them, the truth of which he was not able to test for himself 
owing to his long absences from Rome. In a.p. 180 Marcus 
Aurelius died, and the Roman Empire entered upon a 
century of misery and confusion. 


A Century of Confusion 


The reign of Marcus Aurelius is really a turning-point. 
Up to his time the Roman Empire had enjoyed a great 
measure of peace and prosperity, but from now on it was on 
the defensive. Rome could no longer hope to extend her 
boundaries, as it took her all her time to defend them from 
the barbarians who were ‘knocking at the door.’ In these 
circumstances the army became even more important than 
it had been in the time of Marius and Sulla, Pompey and 
Julius Caesar. It was the army who made, and then unmade, 
emperors. ‘hese emperors often ruled for only very short 
periods before they were deposed or murdered, and, at times, 
the confusion was so great that there were rival ‘emperors’ 
in different parts of the Empire. Over a period of ninety 
years we can count nearly eighty so-called emperors. In 
A.D. 284, however, a strong and capable Emperor, named 
Diocletian, ascended the throne, and tried for twenty-one 
years to check the ruin that was overtaking the Empire. 
When he got too old for the task he abdicated. 


cod 
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Constantine the Great 


‘After the abdication of Diocletian there followed the usual 
period of civil war to see who was to succeed him. Very soon 
power fell into the hands of Constantine, who had been pro- 
claimed Emperor by the Roman soldiers at York. Con- 
stantine ruled as joint-Emperor from A.D. 306 to 323; in 
the latter year he defeated his partner and 
rival, and from then onward till his death 
in A.D. 337 he was sole Emperor. 

Constantine was the first emperor to 
become converted to Christianity and to 
allow the Christians full liberty to worship 
as they liked. There is a story that, on one 
of his campaigns against a rival, Constantine 
saw a vision at midday of a flaming cross 
in the sky with the words, “By this 
conquer,” written underneath. Thereupon 5,. 0 coccea military 
he made the sign of Christianity the badge sandard on oan 


Christian Roman em- 


of his army, and defeated his enemy. Con- pers. Piet ee 


by Constantine. It con 


stantine strengthened his position by accep- fisted of a stat oe 


lance with a purple 


ting Christianity, though it is possible that banner on_a cross-bar. 


A 2 : The two Greek letters 
he really believed in many of the teachings XP (CHR) make! te 


of the new religion. Just before his death Chnst (Greek Christos). 
he was baptized by one of the most famous bishops of 
his time. From now onward, except for the reign of an 
Emperor Julian who believed in the sun-god, Christianity 
was the official religion of the Empire. But there were still 
many heathens, especially in the backward country-districts, 
and they came to be called ‘pagans,’ from the Latin word 
pagus, meaning a country district. 

The other important event of Constantine’s reign was the 
founding of a new capital for the Roman Empire. After 
much thought Constantine chose the site of the old Greek 
colony of Byzantium, and there he hada wonderful new town 
built, which he called Constantinople (‘the city of Con- 
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stantine’). In A.D. 330 it was solemnly dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and opened with elaborate ceremony. It was 
extremely well situated for his purpose, and from that day 
to this Constantinople has always been one of the most 
important cities in the world. 

These events helped to increase the importance of the 
Bishop of Rome, and make him into the Father, or Pope, of all 
Christendom. His position was secure, now that Christianity 
was an official religion. Also, with the emperor no longer at 
Rome, the Bishop came to be regarded as the leading citizen 
there, and much of the glory belonging to the ancient city 
of Rome became his rather than the emperor’s. 


The Decline of the Empire and Its Causes 


From now on the Empire gradually declined until in the 
next century it came to an end. This was because of the 
weakness within itself and the strength of its enemies outside. 
It is worth while considering these two facts. 

The government of the Empire was too weak for its large 
possessions. There was no settled method of deciding who 
was to become the next emperor, with the result that there 
were long civil wars, often resulting in unworthy men being 
chosen. The provinces were exhausted by the ravages of 
these wars and by the heavy taxation that the emperors 
levied to pay their armies and officials. Often the tax- 
gatherers were corrupt, and oppressed the people by col- 
lecting more than was really needed. In Rome itself and 
many other cities idle mobs lived, asking merely for ‘bread 
and games,’ while outside the city-walls the country-side 
Jay uninhabited and uncared for. The old Roman virtues of 
self-sacrifice and devotion to the state were gone, and in any 
case the Empire was no longer truly Roman. The armies 
were composed mainly of provincials or even barbarians 
who thought more of their own private gain than of the wel- 
fare of the Empire. In many ways the Empire was threatened 
by the same evils as in the last century of the Republic, only 
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they were on a much larger scale, and there were now 
barbarian enemies breaking down its defences. 

These barbarians were mainly German or Teutonic tribes. 
For centuries they had troubled Rome; Marius had defeated 
them; Julius Caesar had crossed the Rhine to punish them. 


But it was not till the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius 
that they began seriously 
to threaten the Empire. 
They included many tribes 
—Goths, Vandals, Franks, 
Lombards, Angles, Saxons, 
and Jutes. They are not 
the same as the modern 
Germans, although the 
modern Germans, like our 
own nation and many 
others, are descended from 
them. We speak of them 
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as barbarians; but they 
were not just wild savages. 
Many of them had been 
allowed to settle inside the 
Empire and cultivate the | 
land (for they did not like 

city-life). Many were en- 

rolled in the armies of 

Rome. In these ways they learned of Roman civilization 
and Roman methods of fighting. Most of these tall, fair- 
haired people still lived outside the Empire, where life was 
becoming more and more difficult owing to an enemy in 
their own rear. These were the Huns, a wild and savage 
race from central Asia. The Huns were short, dark, flat- 
nosed, and wide-mouthed, and on their small and wiry 
horses they ravaged far and wide, striking terror into the 
hearts of all men, German and Roman alike. It was the 
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From the Gothic translation of the Bible made 
by Ulfilas, a Gothic bishop of the fourth century. 
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pressure of these Huns that helped to drive the German 
tribes into the Roman Empire and bring about the fall of 
Rome. 


The Fall of Rome (A.D. 476) 

We can now trace briefly the chief events leading up to the 
fall of Rome in A.D. 476. 

In the year 410 Italy was invaded by a Gothic chieftain, 
named Alaric, who had won victory after victory in his 
march from the lands near the River Danube. The famous 
city of Athens had been plundered by his soldiers on their 
westward march. In despair the Romans recalled their 
legions from Britain, but to no avail. Rome was taken and 
sacked (A.D. 410), the first time the Eternal City had suffered 
such a disgrace since its capture by the Gauls 800 years 
before. 

The German tribes now invaded the western half of the 
Empire. Angles, Saxons, and Jutes settled in Britain, Van- 
dals in North Africa, Goths in Spain and Italy, and Franks 
in Gaul. In some cases they gave their names to their new 
homes. Thus Britain became ‘Angle-land’ (or England), 
and Gaul became France. 

Meanwhile the Huns had become united under a fierce 
and warlike leader called Attila, who had murdered his own 
brother to obtain complete rule over his savage hordes. 
Attila struck terror into all hearts, German and Roman alike, 
and was named ‘The Scourge of God.’ He built up a huge 
Empire stretching right from Asia across central Europe. 
He advanced into Gaul, and a long and terrible battle took 
place at Chalons in a.p. 451. On the one side were the 
Huns and a few of the Germans that had joined them; on 
the other were the Romans and large numbers of Germans. 
In the end Attila was defeated and died two years later. 
The power of the Huns was broken, and Europe was saved 
from destruction. 

In 476 the Roman Empire in the West came to an end. 
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The Emperors had for long exercised practically no power, 
and in that year the Gothic leader, Odoacer, forced the 
Emperor, Romulus Augustus (nicknamed ‘Augustulus,’ or 
‘little Augustus’), to lay down his power. It is strange that 
this last Emperor should have combined the names of the 
founder of Rome and of its first Emperor. There was still 
an Emperor in the East at Constantinople (as for the last 
eighty years the Empire had been split in two), and Romulus 
Augustus informed him that henceforth only one Emperor 
(the one in the East) was needed, and the Gothic chieftains 
would rule Italy for him and his successors. In actua! fact, 
however, the western Empire, the Roman Empire, had 
come to an end, and a Gothic kingdom was established in 
Italy. 


Conclusion 


The year 476 brings the Ancient World to an end, and for 
the next thousand years Europe entered on a period known 
as the Middle Ages, the period between the Ancient and the 
Modern World. 

At Constantinople the eastern or Byzantine Empire con- 
tinued till it was brought to an end by the Turks in a.p. 
1453. During those many centuries between the fall of Rome 
and the capture of Constantinople, the eastern Empire 
helped to preserve the discoveries of the Ancient World from 
barbarian and heathen attacks. 

In the West darkness spread over the land; but it was not 
the darkness of the blackest night. The German tribes had 
learnt much of civilization from their contact with the 
Roman Empire over several centuries. Christianity was 
there too, exercising its healing influence over the newcomers. 
When the dawn came and a new Europe was born, it was a 
mixture of these three forces that had just been brought 
together—the ancient civilizations of the Mediterranean, the 
teachings of Christ and the Christian Church, and the new 
blood and vigour of the German tribes. 
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SUMMARY OF WHAT THE ROMANS TAUGHT 
AND DID FOR MANKIND 


A. Protected and preserved many ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS (e.g., 
Greece) from barbarian attacks; two centuries of peace; 
taught the German tribes much of civilization. 


B. Contributions of Rome Herself 


(1) Rexicion: little influence of Roman religion; later (see 
previous chapter) helped to organize Roman Catholic Church. 

(2) LrreraturE: Cicero (philosopher and orator); writers 
of Augustan Age, e.g., Livy (historian), Horace and Virgil (poets) ; 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius (philosopher). 

(3) LancuacE: completed alphabet; Latin language used in 
Middle Ages and in Roman Catholic Church; modern Romance 
languages (Italian, French, Spanish) based on Latin; many 
Latin words in other languages, ¢.g., in English. 

(4), GALENDAR: names and lengths of months; leap-year. 

(5) Law: Rome a great lawgiver; many laws later collected 
by Justinian, and have influenced modern laws. 

(6) Towns: civilization spread by towns, especially in the 
West; Constantinople in the East; many ruins, e.g., Pompeii, 
show villas with mosaics and central heating. Also in towns were: 

(7) Pusiic Bur_pincs: aqueducts; baths; amphitheatres 
(Colosseum at Rome); circuses; triumphal arches. Round 
arch from East. 

(8) Roaps: military purpose; foundation of many modern 
roads; they helped in: 

(9) TRADE: many articles carried on sea and land, including 
new things (e.g., rice and sugar) from the East. 

(10) GOVERNMENT: Rome founded and organized a vast 
Empire, and taught mankind much about the art of government 
(contrast the Greeks, who were disunited). 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1. Construct a time-chart showing the relations between Rome 
and Britain from the time of Julius Caesar to the end of the 
Roman occupation of Britain. 
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2. Turn to your Bible and read the Sermon on the Mount 
(St Matthew, v) for an account of Christ’s teaching. 

3. Why did the Romans persecute the Christians? Why do 
you think these persecutions failed? 

4. Mention the different ways in which the Jews have come 
to be scattered. How is it that many of them have been able to 
return to Palestine within recent years? 

5. Write briefly about one good emperor and one bad 
emperor. How did the methods of choosing the emperors 
weaken Rome? 

6. For what two things is the Emperor Constantine famous? 

7. What were the chief dangers facing Rome (a) inside, 
(b) outside the Empire ? 

8. Why is it true to say that, although Rome fell in 476, the 
Empire really continued ? 


GENERAL QUESTIONS FOR ESSAYS OR CLASS 
DISCUSSION 


(Pupils should be encouraged to use the index in answering 
these questions) 

1. What were the geographical conditions that favoured the 
growth of early civilizations? Give examples from three of these 
civilizations. 

2. Show, with examples, how the buildings of early man were 
closely connected with his religion. 

3. What does the word ‘Mediterranean’ mean? Show how 
its meaning suited the civilization of the ancient world. 

4. Describe the growth of the alphabet in ancient times. 

5. Give an account of how the modern calendar grew up. 

6. If you paid a visit to the British Museum, what would be 
some of the objects you could see there illustrating ancient 
history ? 

7. Describe how laws grew up, and mention some of the chief 
lawgivers in ancient times. 
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8. Write an essay on slavery in the ancient world. 

g. Show, with illustrations, how the Bible can help us to 
understand much of ancient history. 

10. What are some of the chief differences between ancient 
and modern civilizations? 

11. Show how, in general, civilization spread from East to 
West in ancient times. 

12. What have been some of the ways of reckoning dates used 
by different peoples? 

13. Write what you know of one important building of each 
of the following: Egyptians, Babylonians, Hebrews, Greeks, 
Romans. 

14. Compare and contrast the Empires of Alexander the Great 
and of Rome. 

15. What were the differences between the colonies of the 
Greeks and those of the Romans? 

16. Mention briefly three contributions to civilization of 
(a) Greece, and three of (6) Rome. What differences of a general 
nature can you see between them? 

17. Compare and contrast the Persian and the Punic Wars. 

18. Give examples to show how the Roman character in 
many Cases grew worse as time went on. Were there any reasons 
for this? 

19. Show how the ‘Roman’ Empire really became less 
‘Roman’ after a time. 

20. What are the chief points of similarity and difference 
between the Roman and the British Empires ? 


APPENDIX I 


THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE ANCIENT 
WORLD 


A Roman writer, living about the time of Christ, drew up a 
list of what he considered the ‘Seven Wonders of the World.’ 
They included some of the most wonderful works created by 
the hand of man in ancient times. Below is a list of these 
seven wonders. 

(1) The Pyramids of Egypt. ‘These, you remember, were 
erected about the year 3,000 B.c., and were therefore older 
in the eyes of this Roman writer than he is to us. When he 
wrote, the days of Egypt’s greatness were long past, and 
Egypt was merely a Roman province. For an account of the 
Pyramids see pp. 48-52. 

(2) The Walls and Hanging Gardens of Babylon. ‘These were 
the creation of King Nebuchadnezzar, who restored Babylon 
to its former greatness after the downfall of the Assyrian 
Empire and its capital of Nineveh (see pages 80-83). 
The massive walls of Babylon are reckoned to have been over 
eighty feet wide in some places. The famous Hanging Gardens 
were irrigated by water raised from the Euphrates by a 
revolving screw. 

(3) The Statue of Xeus (or Jupiter) at Olympia. This was 
carved by the most famous of all Greek sculptors, Phidias 
(see p. 134). It was forty feet high, and showed Zeus seated 
and robed in gold. Nothing remains of this wonderful 
statue for us to admire. | 

(4) The Mausoleum. This was a magnificent tomb erected 
for the body of Mausolus, a Persian ruler in Asia Minor. 
It was put up by his wife, who was very devoted to him, and 
she employed many Greeks to design the architecture and 
the sculpture. This great monument no longer exists, but 
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portions of it can be seen in the British Museum. The word 
‘mausoleum’ is now used to describe any magnificent tomb. 

(5) Lhe Temple of Diana at Ephesus, in Asia Minor. This 
temple, designed by Greek architects, was constructed during - 
the life time of Alexander the Great. It is a good example of 
how he spread the civilization of the Greeks (see pp. 167- 
170). Unfortunately, it was destroyed by the Goths in the 
third century A.D., so that we really know little about it. It 
was a large building, over 400 feet long and over 200 feet 
wide, and was adorned with wonderful sculptures. 

(6) The Pharos or Lighthouse at Alexandria. This—the first 
big lighthouse in the world’s history—was erected soon after 
the death of Alexander the Great to guide mariners into the 
great commercial centre that he had founded (see p. 169). 

(7) The Colossus of Rhodes. This was a huge bronze statue 
of Helios, or Apollo, the Sun-god, erected at the entrance to 
the harbour of Rhodes, an island off the coast of Asia Minor. 
This statue, about 120 feet high, was designed by a Greek, 
took twelve years to make, and stood on one side of the 
entrance—not bestriding it, as many people imagine. About 
224 B.C. an earthquake brought the statue down and shat- 
tered it. For centuries the fragments remained where they 
had fallen, until they were bought by a Jewish merchant. 
He is said to have employed a thousand camels to remove 


them. 


Such were the Seven Wonders of the Ancient World. 
Since then man has made great progress, especially in science. 
See if you can draw up a list of Seven Wonders of the Modern 
World, and compare them in their main features with those 
you have just been reading about. 
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TIME-CHART FROM FIRST APPEARANCE OF 


40000 B.C. 


15000 B.C. 


3500 B.C. 


1000 B.C. 


A.D. 2000 











MAN TO THE, PRESENT DAY 


Early Man-like Remains: 
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250000 B.c. Heidelberg Man | not drawn 
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50000 B.c. Neanderthal | the other 
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| 
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Note. Periods of Transition are shown by Overlapping Brackets. 
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INDEX AND KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 


THE pronunciation of only the more difficult and unusual words is indicated. 
In some cases only approximations are possible. a, e, i, 0, u, 00, as in ‘rack,’ 
Beem rick “rock,’ ‘ruck,’ ‘rook’; 4, €, 1, 6, 0, 00, as in ‘mate,’ ‘méte,’ 
‘mite,’ ‘mG6te,’ ‘mite,’ ‘moot’; 4 as in ‘far’; a as in ‘sofa.’ 

The mark ” is placed just after the stressed syllable. 


The following rules will help in the pronunciation of many other words : 

-ae in Roman words is pronounced i, e.g., ‘Cannae’ (kan‘ni); final -es in 
Greek and Roman words is usually pronounced -éz, e.g., ‘Socrates’ 
(so’crat-éz’). A notable exception is ‘Thebes’ (thébs); final e in Greek and 
Roman words is often pronounced 6, ¢.g., ‘Ariadne’ (a’ri-ad’né). 


ACHILLES, 110, 164 Assyrians, 67, 76-80, 96, 97, 226 
Acropolis, 153 Athena, 108, 109, 134, 135, 154, 156 
Actium, battle of, 215, 216 Athens, 86, Chapters VII—XI passim, 
Aegospotami, battle of, 160 197, 240 

Aeneas (é-né’as), 176, 221 Aton, 59 

Aeneid, 221 Attila, 240 

fEschylus (és’ki-lus), 137 Augustus, 215, 216, 221, 223, 229 
Esop, 148 Aulus Plautius, 230 

Agora, 151 


Agriculture, 25, 26, 36, 55, 66, 68, 
202, 203, 206 
Ahmes (ah’méz), 53 


BABYLON,_71, 72, 81, 245 
Badbury Rings, 26 


Alar 45 Behistun Rock, 122 
? Beneventum, battle of, 189 
Al der the Great, 62, 68, 140, ; i ; 
eee ||| OCSCS:C | Bible, 36, 37, 64, 71, 75, 76, 80, o4- 


100 passim, 102, 119, 229, 232 
Boadicea, 231 
Book of the Dead, 48 


Alexandria, 167-170, 227, 246 
Alphabet, 41, 70, 102, 103, 116, 222 
Amenhotep III, 53, 54 


‘Bread and games,’ 200, 203, 238 
eae ee Ikhnaton) Britain, Stone Age, 26, 28-32; Phoe- 
Se ot 0s 00 nician visits, 101; Roman period, 
Antioch, 167 


212, 219, 226, 227, 230, 231, 240 


Antony, Mark, 215 British Museum, 42, 44, 70, 74, 79; 
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Apollo, 108, 112, 116, 246 5 ee Se Study also the illustrations 
Arbela, battle of, 164 eee 


Brutus, 214, 215 

Bucephalus (bi-sef’a-lus), 163 
Buildings (see Architecture) 
Byblos, 102 

Byron, Lord, 126 

Byzantium (see Constantinople) 


Arch, Roman, 226 

Archimedes, 170 

Architecture and buildings, 26, 23- 
32, 48-52, 62, 70, 71, 81-83, 88, 
g6, 102, 129-134, 145, 146, 154~ 
156, 168, 224-226, 245, 246 

Aristophanes, 137, 138 


Aristotle, 139-141, 164 CAESAR (title), 216 

Arts and crafts, beginnings of, 26, | Calendar, 37, 38, 222 
55, 69, 88, 89 Camillus, 186 

Assur, 76 Cannae, battle of, 195 

Assurbanipal, 67, 77, 79 Capitol, 186 
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Caractacus, 230 

Carthage, 101, 102, 175, 176, 190-197 

Cassius, 214, 215 

Castor and Pollux, 178 

Cato, 196 

Chaeronea_ (ki’r6-né’a), battle of, 
163 

Chaldeans (kal-dé’ans), 67, 80-83, 
97, 119 

ChAlons, battle of, 240 

Cheops (ké’ops) (see Khufu) 

Christianity, 231-234, 236, 237, 241 

Cicero, 215, 220 

Cincinnatus (sin’si-na’tus), 184 

Circe (sir’se), 111 

Claudius, 230 

Cleopatra, 215 

‘Cleopatra’s Needle,’ 54 

Cnossus (nos’us), 88 

Colonies, of Carthage, 190; of 
Greece, TF2,5115 f1Osn75.n167 ; 
of Phoenicia, 101, 190; of Rome, 
189, 195 

Colosseum, 226 

Colossus of Rhodes, 246 

Constantine, 237 

Constantinople and Byzantium, 116, 
237, 241 

Consuls, 179, 180, 217 

Copper, discovery of, 38, 39 

Corinth, 158, 160 

Corinthian order, 132 

Cornelia, 206 

Corsica, 190, 192 

Crassus, 209-211 

Cuneiform (ki-ne’i-form) 
69, 79 

Cynoscephalae (sin’os-sef’a-li), battle 
of, 198 

Cyrus the Great, 68, 119 


writing, 


Dacia, 236 

Darius the Great, 68, 120-125 

Dates, methods of reckoning, 15, 16, 
45, 113, 177 

Delian League, 158, 159 

Democracy, 114, 115, 117 

Demosthenes, 162 

Diana, temple of, 246 

Dictator, 180, 214 

Dido, 101, 102, 176 

Diocletian, 236 

Dionysus, festival of, 136, 137; theatre 
of, 155 
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Doric order, 131, 132, 154 


EARTHWORKS, 26, 28, 30 

Education, 54, 70, 72, 148-151 

Elgin Marbles, 135 

Eoliths, 21 

Epaminondas, 161, 162 

Ephesus, 111, 246 

Erechtheum (er’ek-thé’um), 154, 155 
Etruscans, 175, 176, 178, 184-187, 226 
Euclid, 142, 170 

Euripides, 137 

Evans, Sir Arthur, 87 


‘FABIAN’ Po.icy, 194 

Fabius (Quintus Fabius Maximus), 
194 

Falerii, siege of, 186 

Fasces (fash’éz), 179 


GauLs, 167, 175, 186, 187, 192-194, 
QIt, 212, 219 


Germans (Angles, Goths, etc.) (see 
‘Teutons) 

Gladiators, 204, 205, 209 

Gods of Egypt, Greece, etc. (see 


Religion) 

‘Gordian knot,’ 164 

Gracchus (gra’kus), Caius (ka’yus), 
206, 207; G., Tiberius, 198, 206 


Haprian’s WALL, 231 

Hamilcar, 192 

Hammurapi (ham’mt-ra’pi), 67, 72- 
74, 98, 224 

Hanging Gardens of Babylon, 83, 245 

Hannibal, 192-196 

Hatshepsut, 53, 57 

Hebrews and Jews, 77, Chapter VI 
passim, 119, 168, 210, 231-235 

Hellas, 112 

Hellenistic civilization, 167 

Herodotus, 138 

Hieroglyphics, 41 (see also Writing) 

Hippocrates, 142 

Hittites, 74, 75 

Homer, 91, 92, 109-112, 150 

Horace, 221 

Horatius, 178, 214 


Horse, tamed, 75, 76 


Horus, 46 
Huns, 239, 240 
Hyksos, 52, 53, 75 
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Ice AGEs, 20 

Ikhnaton (ik-na’ton), 53, 58-61, 98 
Iliad, 109-111 

Imperator, 214, 217 

Tonia, 141, 142 

Ionic order, 132, 155 

Iron, 22, 75, 76 

Ishtar Gate, 82 

Isis, 46, 220 

Issus, battle of, 164 

Italians, 174,184,187,189, 195,201,207 


Jason, 106 

Jerusalem, 96, 97, 102, 210, 234 
Jesus Christ, 100, 216, 229-232 
Jews (see Hebrews) 

Julian, 237 

Julius Caesar, 208, 210-215, 222, 223 
Justinian, 224 


KARNAK, 54, 62 
Kassites, 74, 75 
Khafre (kaf’re), 50 
Khufu (koo’foo), 50 


LARES AND PENATESs (1a’réz, pe-na’téz), 
220 

Latin League, 184, 185, 187 

Latins, 174, 176, 178, 184, 187, 189, 
201, 207 

Laws, 73, 74, 182, 224 

Lebanon, 100 

Leonidas, 126 

Leuctra (lak’tra), battle of, 161 

Lictors, 179 

Livy, 221 


Macautay, Lorp, 178 
Macedonia, 161, 162, 197, 198 
Magnesia, battle of, 198 
Marathon, battle of, 124, 125 
Marcus Aurelius, 236 

Marius, 207, 208, 210 

Mars, 176, 177, 222 (see also Religion) 
Mausoleum (maw-s6-lé’um), 245 
Medes, 119 

Meditations, 236 

Menes, 44, 45 

Messana, 190 

Miletus, 111, 122, 141 

Miltiades, 124 

Minos (mi‘nos), 86, 88 

Minotaur (min’o-tor’), 86-88, 90 
Mithras, 120, 220 
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Mohammed, 100 

Money, 58, 121 

Months, names of, 222, 223 

Moses, 37, 61, 95, 98 

Mummies, 48, 50 

Mycenae (mi-sé’né), 85, 88, 91-93 
Myron, 134 


NEAPOLIs (né-a’po-lis’), 175 
Nebuchadnezzar, 67, 81-83, 97, 245 
Nefertiti, 58 - 

Nero, 290, 2915.2335-235 

Nile, 35, 36, 46 

Nineveh, 77, 78, 80 


Ocraviws (see Augustus) 
Odoacer (0’d6-a’kar), 241 
Odyssey, 109, ITI 
Olympic Games, 112, 113 
Osiris, 46, 47, 220 
Outlander, 152 


PaEDAGocus (pi’da-go’gus), 150 

Papyrus (pa-pi’rus), 42-44, 69, 102 

Parchment, 168 

Parthenon, 132-135, 154 

Patricians, 181, 182 

Peloponnesian League, 159, 161 

Peloponnesian War, 159-161 

Pergamum, 167 

Pericles, 118, 128, 152, 153, 159, 160 

Persephone, 107, 108 

Persians, 67, 97, 119-128 passim, 158, 
160, 163, 164, 167 

Pharaoh, title of, 44 

Pharos (fa’ros), 168, 169, 246 

Pharsalia, battle of, 213 

Phidias, 134, 135, 153, 245 

Philip of Macedonia, 162, 163 

*Philippics,’ 162 

Phoenicians, 100-103 

Piraeus (pi-ré’us), 125, 128, 158 

Plato, 139-141 

Plebeians, 181, 182 

Pluto, 107 

Pnyx (niks), 156, 157 

Pompei, 224 

Pompey, 209-211, 213 

Pontifex Maximus, 217 

Pontius Pilate, 232 

Pope, 234, 238 

Poseidon, 107-109 

Praxiteles, 135, 136 

Princeps (prin’keps), 217 
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Provence, 207 

Provinces, Roman, 201, 202, 229, 238 
Punic Wars, 190-197 

*Pyrrhic victory,’ 188 

Pyrrhus, 188, 189 

Pythagoras, 141, 142 


Ra, 46, 47 

Rameses II, 61 

‘Ravens,’ 191 

Regillus, Lake, 178 

Regulus, 191 

Religion, Stone Age, 27, 28; Egyp- 
tian, 45-48, 58-61; Hebrew, 94- 
100 passim; Greek, 107-109, 112; 
Roman, 219, 220 

Remus, 176, 177, 221 

Republic (of Plato), 140 

Roads (Roman), 189, 226, 227 

Romulus, 176, 177, 221 

Romulus Augustulus, 241 

Rosetta Stone, 42, 43, 168 

Roumania, 236 

Rubicon, 213 


SIZPAUL, 293 

St Peter, 234 

Salamis (sal’a-mis), battle of, 126, 127 

Samnites, 187 

Sardinia, 190, 192 

Sardis, 122, 126 

Sargon I, 67, 71 

Sargon II, 67, 77 

Scarabs, 47 

Schliemann, Heinrich (shlé’man, hin’- 
rich), 92 

Science, astronomy and _ astrology, 
80, 141; geometry, 56, 141, 142, 
170; medicine, 56, 142 

Scipio, 196 

Sculpture, 70, 77, 78, 133-136, 154, 
167, 245, 246 

Semites (sé’mits), 67, 68, 71-74, 80, 


Senate, Roman, 178, 180, 181, 
207, 206, 210, 213,214, 217 

Sennacherib, 67, 77, 97 

Sentinum, battle of, 187 

Set, 46 

Seven Wonders of the World (see 
Appendix I) 

Shadoof, 36 

Shepherd Kings (see Hyksos) 

Sicily, 190, 192 


200, 
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Sidon (si’don), 100 

Slavery, 51, 74, 96, 115, 117, 129, 
142-143, 149-151, 181, 203-205 

Socrates, 139-141 

Sophocles, 137 

Sparta (see Chapters VII-XI passim) 

Spartacus, 209 

Sphinx, 50 

Stadium, 155 

Stonehenge, 28-32 

Sulla, 208, 209 

Sumerians, 67-71 

Sun-god, 28, 32, 46, 59, 73, 108, 120, 
237, 

Syracuse, 160, 170, 175 


TARENTUM, 187, 188 

Tarquins, 178 

Teutons, 207, 212, 239-241, 246 

Thales (tha’léz), 141 

Thebes, of Egypt, 52, 60; of Greece, 
III, 161, 162 

Themistocles, 125-127, 158 

Thermopylae, battle of, 126 

Thucydides (thi-si’di-déz’), 138, 159 

Thutmose III (toot’més), 53, 54 

Tiber, 176, 178 

Tiberius, Emperor, 230, 232 

Trajan, 235 

Trasimenus, Lake (battle of), 1 

Tribunes, 182, 217 

Triumvirate, 211 

Trojan War, 85, 91, 110, III 

Trojan Women, The, 137 

Troy, 85, 88, 91-93, 164, 176 

Twelve Tables, 182 

Tyrants, 114 

Tyre, 100, 101, 190 


Ur, 66, 71, 94 


VEU, siege of, 185 
“Veto; #179), 102 
Virgil, 221 


Writinc, 40-43, 69, 73, 75; 86, 89, 
150 


XERXES (zerk’séz), 68, 125-128 


ZaMA, battle of, 196 

Zeus, 85, 107, 110, 133, 135, 219, 245 
Zoroaster (zo’r6-as’tar), 120 

Zoser, 50 
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